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Postal Deficit 
Now Estimated 


At 150 Million 


Acting Postmaster General 
Says General Recession in 
Business Is Main Reason 
For Lessened Receipts 





Nonpostal Expense 


Increases the Total 


_ of 50 Per Cent in the 


First Class Rates Necessary 
To Balance the Department's 
Budget, He Declares 





The postal deficit for the current fiscal 
year, ending June 30, 1932, probably will 
amount to $150,000.000, Arch Coleman, Act- 
ing Postmaster General, stated orally 
Sept. 9. 

“Increased expenditures and decreased 
revenues will increase the deficit from 
approximately $130,000,000 to $150,.000,000, 
he explained. “The business depression 
is directly responsible for about $100,000,- 
000 of the total.” 

Mr. Coleman made available the fol- 
lowing information: 

Nonpostal Expenses 


Although the deficit is termed “postal,” 
about $40,000,000 of the amount is incurred 
through nonpostal expenses, and is a 
Government subsidy. Free mail service 
within the Government among different 
departments and bureaus, development of 
commercial aviation, and expense incurred 
in the ocean mail program are the main 
points to which this $40,000,000 goes. 

Considering these nonpostal items in 
the deficit, the real loss from bona fide 


‘ 


postal operations will be about $110,000.- | 
000. This is $50,000,000 in excess of the, 


normal deficit of $60,000,000. The loss is 
attributed directly to the business depres- 
sion. Decreased revenue from mails, 
caused by decrease in direct-mail adver- 
tising and the normal business drop ac- 
companying the depression, are the main 
factors. 
Increase in Rates 

The Department estimates that a 25 per 
cent increase in first-class postage rates 
would balance the postal budget if busi- 
ness were normal. But, with business at 


its present low ebb, an increase of almost | 


50 per cent would be necessary. 


However, the Department feels that 


business will eventually resume its: former | 


volume, so no 50 per cent increase will be 
asked. It will be sufficient to raise the 
ordinary 2-cent stamp to 2': cents, with 
corresponding increase on parcels mailed 
first class. 
Effect of New Charges 

If first-class rates are increased 25 per 
cent, the Department's revenue will be 
increased by from $55,000,000 to $60,000,000 
This amount would take care of the nor- 
mal deficit, or would take care of the 
drop in receipts due to the business de- 
pression, but would not cover both. 

There is no doubt that the deficit is 
caused to some extent by people hoard- 
ing théir money during depression. This 
is clearly shown in the facf* that postal 
savings have more than doubled during 
the last year. and, according to estimates 
will amount to a “ew high record of $400,- 
000.000 for this year. 


Previous statements from the Depart- | 


ment pointed out that they would make 
no recommendation to Congress that wages 
and salaries of postal employes be cut to 
lessen postal expenditures. Mr. Coleman 
corroborated this statement, and said that 
a rate increase seems the only plausible 
solution. Increased general taxation, also, 
is not looked upon with favor by the De- 
partment. 

The problem must be settled by Con- 
gressional legislation. Congress, in sur- 
veving the situation, should take into con- 
sideration the fact that postal receipts, 
which for the last 15 years have grown 


steadily, are now $50,000,000 to $60,000,000 | 


below normal. This decrease averages 
from 10 to 15 per cent below that of last 
year, when effects of the depression first 
began to be seriously felt 


Labor Legislation 


Is Drafted for India 


Royal Commission Issues Re- 
sults of Two Years’ Work 


Recommendations for labor legislation 
covering a wide scope in India have just 
been issued by the Royal Commission on 
Labor in India after two years’ study, the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor announced in a statement made 
public Sept. 9. 

They call for a reduction in hours per 
week, the setting up of minimum wage- 
fixing machinery, an extension of the 
workmen's compensation laws, and the 
énactment throughout India of maternity 
benefit legislation. 
statement follows: 

What is described as “a considered pro- 
gram for the development of labor policy” 
in India is contained in the report re- 
cently issued by the Roval Commission on 
Labor in India appointed two years ago 
The report, with appendices and index, 
forms a volume of 580 pages; the recom- 
mendations of the commission, as sum- 
marized in an appendix, comprise 357 
items and occupy 35 pages. 

The report gives a detailed and com- 
prehensive review of present working con- 
ditions in factory industries, on railways, 
in mines, and on plantations; it describes 
fully the standard of life of the workers: 
it deals with such matters as workmen's 
compensation, trade unions and trade dis- 
putes, mainly in relation to industrial 
workers; it aiso discusses the relation be- 
tween labor and the constitution 

Among the recommendations of special 
interest to the International Labor Organ- 
ization are the following: 

Hours of work for perennial (i. e. non- 
seasonal) factories should be reduced from 
60 a week and 11 a day to 54 a week and 
10 a day; 

The maximum daily hours for children 
should be limited to five; 

A weekly rest of 24 hours or a fort- 
nightly rest of two days should be granted: 

For seasonal factories the present maxi- 
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The full text of the | 


Summer Circulation of Money 


At Highest Point in 11 Years 





Vacation Spending and Seasonal Expendi- 
tures Cited by Treasur y as Among Causes 





\ ONEY in circulation in the United 
-~"= States during the current season is 
greater than for any similar period since 
1920, and is ascribable to a combination 
of abnormal conditions, according to an 
oral announcement Sept. 9 at the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury. 





As of Aug. 31 money in circulation ag-, 


gregated $5,051,333,592, or a per capita dis- 
tribution of $40.31. 
figure of approximately $4,837,000,000 for 
the preceding month, and of approximately 
$4,533,000,000 a year ago. On these dates 
the per capita circulation was $38.65 and 
$36.71, respectively. In August, 1920, the 
preceding peak, money in circulation ag- 
gregated approximately $5,363,000.000. 


The following additional information 
was made available, In connection with 
the Treasury’s circulation 


month-end 
statement: 2 
It is customary for money circulation 


Mr. Hoover Delivers 
Tribute to Work of 


American Red Cross 
‘A Monument to Individual 
And Local Initiative,” He 
Says on Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary of Its Founding 





President Hoover, speaking in com- 
memoration of the 50th anniversary of 
the founding of the American Red Cross 
at Dansville, N. Y., declared in a radio 
address Sept. 9 from the White House 
{that the Red Cross “stands as a monu- 
ment to individual and local initiative.” 

Having expended nearly a billion dollars 
in relieving human distress, the Red Cross, 
representing both the common impulse 
of sympathetic help and the mechanism 
for its practical expression, proves, Mr. 
Hoover asserted. “the ability of a democ- 
racy to create from the people themselves 
the agencies for their service.” 


Lauds Clara Barton 


The President lauded Clara Barton, who 
founded at Dansville the first Red Cross 
chapter, the establishment of which, Mr. 
Hoover pointed out, “was the forerunner 
}of 3,500 chapters now in_ existence 
throughout the United States, enrolling at 
times of national need as many as 20,- 
000,000 members.” 

Its work “has been carried on very 
largely by the womanhood of our coun- 
try.” he said. 

Also in honor of the Red Cross’ 50th 
Anniversary, James Fieser, Vice Chairman 
of the organization, speaking at Dansville 
outlined the accomplishments of the Red 
Cross since its founding. He described 
the work and ideals of Clara Barton and 
| explained how, by her proposal, the or- 
| ganization had broadened the scope of its 
activities from war work into all fields 
where relief might be needed. 

The President’s Address 

Piesident Hoover's radio address, broad- 
cast over a Nation-wide hook-up of the 
|Columbia Broadcasting System and the 
National Broadcasting Company, follows 
{in full text: 

“The law provides that the Chief Ex- 
ecutive of the Nation shall also be the 
President of the American National Red 
|Cross. This fact adds to the sense of 
| personal pleasure in the privilege which 
I have today of greeting by the radio 
those who have assembled at Dansville, 
N. Y., to commemorate the 50th anniver- 
sary of the founding of Clara Barton 
Chapter, No. 1, the first Red Cross Chap- 
ter in America. 

“This Chapter has 
being organized by Clara Barton herself 
in 1881. It is a great distinction which 
your Chapter enjoys both for the associa- 
tion with Miss Barton and as the be- 
ginners of one of the most beneficent in- 
stitutions of our history 

Cites 3,500 Chapters 

“The beginnings of human enterprises 
derive their significance from the service 
which time proves their ability to per- 
form for humanity. The Nation joins in 
your celebration because of the success of 
the great, humanitarian agency which 
sprang from the mind of Clara Barton 





the distinction of 
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This compared to the | 


to increase during the current season be- 
cause of vacations and other Summer's- 
end expenditures which occasion with- 
drawal of savings from banks. But the 
circulation is larger than usual due to 
several factors. 


One significant reason has been the 
shipment of currency to foreign countries 
by American banking institutions, to as- 
sist in world economic recovery. Another 
important item has been the withdrawal 
of savings by individuals in communities 
where banking difficulties and failures 
have been current. 

Only during the abnormal Christmas 
seasons has money circulation surpassed 
the current figure, since 1920. For several 
weeks preceding and for a short period 
following Christmas, experience shows 
that the circulation figure mounts rap- 
idly, only to return during the early 
Winter months. 

Gold coin and bullion figures eclipsed 
all previous records during August, reach- 
ing the figure of $4,993,937,887 at the end 
of the month. The Federal Reserve Board's 
weekly siatement of Sept. 2, placed the 
aggregate gold figure at approximately 
$4,998,000,000, denoting another increase 
during the week which elapsed since the 
end of August. 

Funds from Abroad 

The view is held that flow of gold into 
this country is principally due to the fact 
that many foreign nationals in the past 
have invested funds in American stocks 
and bonds, and feel that the United States 
is safer than their own nations from the 
economic standpoint. Lack of confidence 
in Europe's financial status together with 
perturbed political conditions are held to 
be contributing factors. 

Total money stocks as of Aug. 31 were 
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Financing of Autos 
Continues Decline 


Figures for Wholesale and 
Retail Operations Less for 
July Than in June 


Wholesale and retail mnancing of both 
new and used automobiles dropped con- 
siderably in volume in July below that of 
the previous month, while the total num- 
ber of cars financed decreased by approxi- 
mately 30,000 below the number for June, 


according to information made available | 


Sept. 9 by the Bureau of the Census, De- 
partment of Commerce Additional in- 
formation obtained from Bureau statistics 
follows: 

Second-hand automobiles financed in 
July were more numerous than new cars 
This excess has been manifest in almost 
every month since early 1930. Of the to- 
tal number of automobiles financed for 
retail sales in July, 42.61 per cent were 
new cars, 54.26 per cent were used cars 
and 3.13 per cent were unclassified 

Retail financing has declined steadily 
since April, when the peak for so far this 
vear was reached. with about $113,000,000 
having been involved in the financing of 
automobiles sold at retail during that 
month Wholesale automobile financing 
reached its greatest volume for the yea! 
in May, when approximately $72,000.000 
was involved. Wholesale financing like- 
wise has fallen off steadily since then 

In the first seven months of 1931, as 
compared to the corresponding period of 
last year, the volume of wholesale fi- 
nancing and of retail financing as well 
as the actual number of both new and 
used cars financed is considerably less 

Wholesale financing in the first seven 
months of 1931 totaled $403,964,544, as 
against $469.298.976 in the corresponding 
period of 1930; representing a decrease of 
more than $65,000,000. Retail financing of 
new and used cars in this period of 1931 
involved $640,113.595, as compared to $801,- 
578,280 in the previous corresponding pe- 
riod; showing a falling off of more than 
$161,000,000. Altogether, in the first seven 
months of 1931, all automobiles financed in 
retail sales numbered 1,641,904. whereas 
those in the previous corresponding period 
numbered 1,948,929; disclosing that about 
300,000 fewer automobiles were thus fi- 
nanced in the later period. 

More used cars than new cars were 
financed during both July and the first 
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Private Lon g-term Investments Abroad 
Now Showin g Trend Towards Securities 


|Half of American Capital Placed in Foreign Countries 





MERICAN private long-term invest- 

ments abroad, aggregating in all fox- 
eign countries between $14,900.000,000 aiid 
$15,400,000.000, are steadily changing in 
character from “direct investments” such 
as property holdings, to “security or port- 
folio acquisitions,” accordimg to a bulletin 
entitled “A New Estimate of American 
Investments Abroad,” just made public "by 
the Department of Commerce. 

Whereas iess than 10 per cent of the 
total of our foreign holdings in 1913 were 
of the security type, the proportion had 
risen to 32 per cent by 1922 and is now 
the bulletin reveals, approximately owe- 
half. 

The securitg or portfolio 
are concentrated largely 
cording to the study 
total of both classes 
$4.500.000.000 of the 
toreign countries 

Principal Increases 

The foreword to the bulletin, written by 
Frederick M. Feiker, Director of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
' follows in full text: 

American private long-term investments 
in foreign countries at the end of 1930 
amounted to between $14,900,000.000 and 
$15.400,000,000. This estimate includes all 
{foreign holdings except (1) 


invesitmencs 
in Europe, ac- 
that area having a 
of investments of 
grand total for all 


short-term | 


Consists of Portfolio Acquisitions, According 
To the Department of Commerce 


capital items, which are discussed in the 
Balance of International Payments of the 
United States; (2) the ovligations of for- 
eign governments to the United States 
Treasury; (3) investments in missionary 
and educational institutions abroad; and 
(4) investments in Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Porto Rico. The principal of the war 
debts outsi..nding un Nov. 15, 1930, was 
$11,640,000,000; figured on a 4 per cent 
compound discount basis, the worth on 
June 30, 1930, of the payments to be re- 
ceived on these debts was $7,740,000,000 


Europe has obtained more American 
capital than any other area—approxi- 
mately $4,500,000,000, as compared with 


$3,790,000,000 for Canada. South America 
is third with $3,040,000.000. Canada, of 
course, leads among individual countries 
and is followed by Germany, Cuba, and 
Argentina Others in the first 10 are 
Mexico, Chile, Great Britain, Brazil 
France, and Japan. American investments 
in Germany are estimated to be between 
$1,350.000,000 and $1,500,000,000, the great 
bulk of which has been made since Oc- 
tober, 1924, when the Dawes plan loan 
was floated. 

Direct investments, comprising $7.840,- 
000,000 or more than one-half of the total 
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We 


Myllion Is Spent 


may on Veterans 


Gen. Hines Says 40,000 Are in 
Hospitals, New Record Since 
The World War 


NTINGTON, W. VA., Sept. 9.—Vet- 
erans in hospitals now number al- 
most 40,000 and represent “a peak in our 
hospital experience since the World War,” 
Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, Administrator 
of Veterans’ Affairs, asserted in his ad- 


dress here today before the State Con- | 


vention of the American Legion. 

Gen. Hines told his listeners that the 
Federal Government has expended more 
than $14,500,000,000 thus far for relief 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


among all veterans of all wars and that} 
almost $1,000,000 is being disbursed each | 


working day among veterans at the pres- 
ent time. An authorized summary of his 
address follows in full text: 

Speaking before the State Convention 
of the American Legion at 
W. Va., this morning*( Sept. 9). Gen. Frank 
T. Hines, Administrator of Veterans’ 
fairs, stressed the very considerable bene- 
fits which the Government has already ex- 
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President’s Group 
Names Liaison Agents 


To Act in 24 States 


7 
( 


J 





Begins Second Phase of Pro- 
gram for Establishment 
Of Close Contact Between 
All Welfare Groups 


6 


Appointment of State representatives in 
24 States to act in a liaison capacity be- 
tween Federal, State and local govern- 
|ments and agencies in 
and providing work for unemployed was 
}announced Sept. 9 by Walter S. Gifford, 
Director of the President's Organization on 
Unemployment Relief. The Director stated 
at 
the remaining States would be announced 
as soon as selections can be made. 

In naming the State representatives of 
the President's Organization, the Director 
now has extended its operations into the 
second phase of ghe program which he 
originally outlined, namely, establishment 
of close contact between all of the or- 
ganizations at work in the 
effort to relieve suffering. 
sucii close cooperation, Mr. 
orally, that a thorough job of relief work 
can be done. 


‘Relief 


It is only by 


of Distress’ 
Mr 


Huntington, | 


the same time that appointments in| 


Af- | 


If Local Efforts 
For Relief Fail 


Senator Harrison: Tells Fis- 
cal Officers Congress Will 
Vote Appropriations if 
Emergency Arises 


National Defense Plea 
Made to Convention 


| 


Pennsylvania Treasurer  Dis- 
cusses Disarmament: Iowa 
Officer Sees Trade as Re- 


turning to Normal 


BiLox!, Miss., Sept. 9.—Although he is 
opposed to a Federal dole, Senator Harri- 
son (Dem.), of Mississippi, told the con- 


|vention of National Association of State 
| Auditors, Comptrollers and Treasurers 


|rious localities fail to meet the situation. | than a seasonal decline. 


relieving distress | 


nation-wide | 
Gifford said | 


{of our international 


Gifford said in his letter to each of | 


the appointees advising of their selection | 


that the objective of the President's Ore 
ganization and all other groups of the 
kind is “relief of distress growing out 
unemployment.” The situation is one that 
requires the promoting of practicable ef- 
forts in all directions, he said. The Di- 
rector said recently that the Organiza- 
tion’s first job was to prevent suffering, 
leaving to others the work of studving out 
means for preventing a recurrence of the 
difficulties. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

Walter S. Gifford, Director of The Presi- 
dent’s Organization on Unemployment 
Relief, announceg today that he had ap- 
pointed from the membership of his Ad- 
visory Committee State representatives of 
the President's Organization on Unem- 
ployment Relief for 24 States and that 
he plans to follow promptly with appoint- 
ments for the other States. 


State Representatives 


The following State representatives have 
been appointed 

Alabama, Oscar Wells, Birmingham; 
Arizona, P. G. Spillsbury, Phoenix; Colo- 
rado, Charles C. Gates, Denver; Connecti- 
cul, James W. Hook, New Haven: Dela- 
ware, Pierre du Pont, Wilmington; Geor- 
gia, John R. Ottley, Atlanta; Lllinois, W. 
RuftS Abbott, Chicago; Indiana, Warren 
C. Fairbanks, Indianapolis; Maryland, 
Daniel Willard, Baltimore; Michigan, J 
Walter Drake, Detroit; North Carolina, 
Stuart W. Cramer, Charlotte; Oregon, C 
H. Banfield, Portland; Texas, J. F. Lucey, 
Dallas; Virginia, Homer Ferguson, 
port News; Wisconsin, L. R. Smith, Mil- 
waukee; Ohio, S. P. Bush, 
9 
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Dry Soil Interferes 
With Wheat Planting 


Columbus; | Edward Martin, State Treasurer of Penn- 


of | 
/ not 


| leaders, 





Lack of September Rains Gives | 


Winter Crop Late Start 


Dry soil in much of the main wheat 
belt is hampering preparation of land for 
seeding Winter wheat and delaying actual 
seeding, conditions being the reverse of 
last year when heavy September rains 
started Winter wheat off to the near- 
record production of this year, J. B. Kin- 
cer’, 
Meteorology of the United States Weather 
Bureau, stated orally Sept. 9. 

(The Bureau's weekly review of weather 
and crop conditions is printed in full text 
on page 4.) The following information 
also was given orally by Mr. Kincer: 

Wheat can be seeded in dry soil, where 
it will lie unharmed until rain comes, but, 
if Winter weather arrives at about the 
average date, rains are necessary in Sep- 
tember to give the grain a good start and 
enable it to survive the rigors of cold 
weather satisfactorily. In case of an un- 
usually late Winter, October rains would 


| 


Chief of the Division of Agricultural | 


here today that in his opinion Congress 
will vote for an appropriation out of the 
Federal Treasury as an emergency meas- 


ure this Winter if the voluntary organiza- 
tions and public works planned in the va- 


Economic self-sufficiency is impossible 
for the United States, the Mississippi Sen- 
ator declared. Foreign markets must be 
maintained and the Government must re- 
main on a basis of friendship with for- 
eign countries if our products are to be 
sold. The American farmer and _ the 
American manufacturer have been en- 
couraged, he declared, to produce for a 
world market, and the doctrine that we 
can isolate ourselves from that market by 
excessively high tariffs is false. 


Cites Tariff Rates 


Senator Harrison gave high tariff rates 
as one of the principal causes of the pres- 
ent depression. The automobile industry, 
he said, is one of the great American 
industries, with a record of great progress 
in efficiency and in service to the people 
of this country. Retaliatory tariffs in 
foreign countries slowed down production 
in this field as well as others, he con- 
tinued, men were thrown out of work and 
factories were established abroad using 
foreign labor, all to the economic disad- 
vantage of this country. 
substantial return to prosperity, the 
speaker asserted, until we have a scien- 
tific tariff, based upon the researches of 
experts into the costs of production. and 
the facts of competition; a tariff Sabed 
on principles making possible a return 
markets and favor- 
able balance of trade. 

Discussing the cotton situation in the 
South, Senator Harrison declared that 
there must be some kind of limitation 
upon production. He stated his belief 
that 100 per cent limitation of produc- 
tion will perhaps bring some ill effects and 
have the results claimed for it. He 
advocated a 50 per cent reduction next 
year and each year until the surplus is 
reduced and conditions normal again. He 
added, however, that he favored 100 per 
cent reduction to none at all. The agen- 
cies of the Federal Farm Board, the in- 
termediate credit banks or perhaps a sepa- 
rate corporation can %e utilized, he con- 
tinued, to lend money to carry the surplus, 
but there must be a cut in production 


Tax Reduction Urged 


The speaker made a plea for efficiency 
in office, and for reduction in. taxation 
and expenditures. He told the delegates, 
however, that it is extremely difficult for 
either the Federal Government or those 
of the States to lessen the tax burden or 
spend less on public functions. 

Senator Harrison predicted that another 
Federal department, dealing with educa- 
tion would be created. It should not, he 
declared, destroy the present system of 
State authority over the common schools 
of the country. 

Senator Harrison told the State fiscal 
officers that he was speaking to them as 
and urged that they think and 
act and speak as leaders. One of the 
difficulties of American leadership today, 
he declared, is i# has not the courage to 
speak out its beliefs. The people are 
being followed, rather than led, he con- 


| tinued 
New- | 


Gen. 
ple 


Martin Speaks 


In a for national defense, Gen. 


he stood 
plan of 


nevertheless 
Hoover for any 


sylvania, . asserted 
with President 
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Federal Aid Seen | 


| 


| 





There will be no! 


the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 
X 


British Budget Plan’ 


Revives Confidence 


Most | 
| 


Economic Situation in 
Other Countries Remained 
Unchanged for Week 


LTHOUGH economic conditions in most 
foreign countries remained unchanged 
from the preceding week, the Department 

;}of Commerce declared in its weekly re- 
view of the world situation, Sept. 9, that 
the announced intention of the new Brit- 
ish government to balance its budget was 

| reviving confidence somewhat. 

| The Department's statement, based on 
cable and radio advices from its foreign 
office. called attention to increasing unem- 
ployment in many sections of the world 
and to the general dullness that has char- 
acterized business throughout the curren‘ 
months 

The announcement follows in full text: 

While no basic change has occurred in 
the British situation, the establishment 
of the recent credit and the announced 
intention of the new government to bal- 
ance the budget have revived confidence 
}somewhat; unemployment, however, has 
!continued to increase and the only indus- 
trial betterment is a slight gain in ship- 
building 

No sign of recovery has appeared in the 
Irish Free State. 

Industries in Italy remain dull, but the 
enactment of an extensive program. of 
| public works for the Winter months gives 
| hope of some reduction of unemployment. 
Czechoslovakia continues to show good 
to the general crisis, and un- 
has shown somewhat more 
Crop harvesting 
has progressed satisfactorily in Canada, 
and there has been some improvement 


| : 
| resistence 


| employment 


| 


| land fisheries continue to report unsatis- 
| factory prices; newsprint production, 
however, remains above rated capacity. 


| [Continued on Page 8, Column 7.) 


ee Se a 
‘Standardized Law 
"On Mechanics’ Liens 
| Urged at Convention 


\New Draft Submitted Before 
| Commissioners on Uni- 
form State Laws at Atlan- 
tic City Meeting 





SATiantic City, N. J., Sept. 9.—Hope that 


National Conference of Commissioners , 


‘@n Uniform. State Laws will adopt a pro- 
' posed 
expressed at today’s session of the confer- 
ence by Charles V. Imlay, of the District 
of Columbia, chairman of the committee 
in charge of the subject. 

Drafts of uniform law ¢overing this 
mattter have been before the conference 
for the last six years, and the second day 
of this year’s sessions was devoted 
consideration of a measure proposed by 
the committee. 

Hope For Adoption 

Before taking up the measure for read- 
ing and discussion Mr. Imlay stated the 
hope of the committee that the proposed 
act may be adopted at this meeting of 
the conference and, after a year in which 
ic might be held in abeyance, be promul- 


gated in 1932 and urged for enactment 
upon the Legislatures of the several 
| States. 


The draft of the act, the conference was 
told, represents a compromise agreement 
formulated, together with the conference 
committee, by representatives of labor, the 
building trades and finance companies In- 
terested, who are members of a Depart- 
ment of Commerce committee appointed 
in 1925 by President Hoover, then Secre- 
tary of Commerce, to consider the feasi- 
bility of bringing about uniformity in the 


mechanics’ lien laws throughout the 
country. Dan H. Wheeler, Secretary 01 
the Department committee, assisted in 


drafting the proposed uniform law. 

If the act is adopted by the conference, 
it will have the backing of all interests 
involved, who will work toward its enact- 
ment by State Legislatures, stated Wil- 
liam W. Moss, of Rhode Island, a member 
of the committee. Builders were said to 
be desirous of uniformity in lien laws so 
as not to be confronted, when operating 


in foreign States, with contrary~and di-| 


verse provisions fixing their obligations 
and rights. 

The principa] feature of the measure, 
Mr. Imlay explained, is the provision for 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 1.] 


Adults in Agricultural Classes 


Are Said to Outnumber Farm Boys 


Farmers in Southern States Are Found to Respond Eagerly | 


To Scientific Courses Established by Federal 
Board for Vocational Ediication 


LT farmers attending agricultural! 
asses in the Southern States during 
the past outnumbered two to one 


the farm boys pursuing similar courses 
in the regular schools, R. D. Maltby, agent 
for the Federal Farm Board for Vocational 
Education, stated orally Sept. 9. 


Splendid results have been reported to 


DU 
A cl 


vear 


ithe Vocational Board in its campaign in 


be sufficient, since the grain would then | 


have time to establish a good root system 
belore bad weather began 

Thus far this year rains have been suffi- 
cient and timely enough to produce good 
crops Over most of the country, but they 
have almost invariably failed to extend to 


the Northwest, and recently the territory 
from Oklahoma north and west has be- 
come very dry. There has been no re- 


plenishment of the supply of moisture in 
the deeper subsoil, depleted during the 
1930 drought, and Winter rain and snow 


must be depended upon to make up the |! 
| 2,225,000. 


shortage. There is seldom a surplus of 
rein above the requirements for crops and 
evaporation during the Summer. The wa- 


cooperation with the Federal Farm Board 
and the Department of Agriculture to get 
adult farmers to return to the classroom 
and learn to cooperate more scientifically 
with the States and the Nation in curing 
the evils of the agricultural depression, 
Mr. Maltby asserted. The following addi- 
tional information was supplied: 


Between 65,000 and 170,000 farmers 
gathered in small groups throughout the 
South at the local schoolhouses in a num- 
ber unequalled before and with an amaz- 
ing eagerness to find out how to manage 
their farms more intelligently. This seems 
a small number when it is realized that 
43 per cent of all the farmers in the coun- 
try are in the South, numbering over 


Special attention has been devoted in 
these classes to lessening acreage, reduc- 


ter levels in deep wells have been lower |ing cost per unit of production, and in 
j this year than during last year’s drought. | promoting the planting of sufficient crops | where to find them and how to use them. | nually, 


on the land remaining which is not being 
improved to provide enough vegetables 
and other crops for home consumption. 
They have been taught to give attention 
to crop forecasts and try to avoid over- 
production. Special emphasis also has 
been placed on showing the seasoned 
farmer how to readjust his methods and 
policies to meet the present economic sit- 
uation, and to give an ear to the sugges- 
tions of the Federal Farm Board and the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Farmers attend the classes at night. 
Sometimes they go 15 or 20 miles to re- 
ceive instruction from a trained agricul- 
tural teacher. Many of them for the first 
time become acquainted with marketing, 
prices, and the general trends of agricul- 
ture. 

It has been proven through these classes 
that the more scientific the farmer be- 
comes the less tendency there will be for 
him to overproduce. 

No attempt is made to order the farmer 
what to do or what not to do. He is shown 
the facts and is left to use his own discre- 
tion. The result has been that once in- 
formed, he is quite willing to follow the 
course which the circumstances of the 
season dictate as most reasonable. From 
a variety of sources these facts are pro- 
cured and through 


- 


in wholesale trade in Ontario, Newfound- | 


to 


training he knows, 


President Studies 
Banking Credits 


For FarmExports 


Considering the Possibility 
Of Creating Such Aids, 
Primarily for Cotton, 
White House States 


Farm Board Plans 


Not to Ask New Funds 


Mr. Hoover Also Is Investigat- 
ing Suggestion for a World 
Conference to Discuss the 
Cotton Situation 





President Hoover is seriously consider= 
ing the possibility of creating banking 
!credits for the export of agricultural prod- 
ucts, especially cotton 

This was revealed by an oral statement 
at the White House on Sept. 9, following. 
conferences the day previous between 
President Hoover, W. L. Clayton, cotton 
|broker of Houston, Tex., Eugene Meyer, 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
and George R. James, member of the 
| Board from Memphis, Tenn., at which the 
Cotton situation was discussed generally. 


Board Not to Ask Funds 


Regarding the purchase of this year’s 
{cotton crop in the United States, James C. 
| Stone, Chairman of the Federal Farm 
| Board, stated orally Sept. 9 that the Board 
|does not have sufficient funds for such a 
plan, which would require $300,000,000 or 
| more. 

The Board could not do this, he said, 
without obtaining extensive bank credits 
or a larger appropriation. He asserted, 
however, that the Board does not contem- 
plate asking additional appropriation for 
its revolving fund at the next session of 
Congress. 
| In comment on the conferences of Sept. 
|8 it was also stated at the White House 
/that the Administration is giving serious 
consideration to the proposal of the Egyp=- 
tian government for the calling of an in- 
ternational conference to deal with the 
cotton problem. 


Stabilization Sought 


It was explained at the White House 
that the conferences of Sept. 8 related 
to the possibility of creating banking 


credits for the export of American agri- 
cultural products, primarily cotton, and 
that included stabilization of cotton, 


uniform mechanics’ lien law was|rather than control or restriction of acre- 


age. The Administration was deseribed 
j)as being in grave doubt as to the constitu- 
} tionality of the control or restriction of 
acreage planted to cotton. 

Obviously, it was stated further, the 
matter of control or restriction of cotton 
is one that would have to be handled by 
the cotton producers themselves or, if it 
can be handled, by the local authorities, 
certainly not by the Federal Government 
itself. 

It was also said that at the conferences 
held on Sept. 8 no specific plan was 
worked out for creating credits for the 
export of cotton and other agricultural 
products. and that, so far as known at 
the White House, no offers to purchase 
cotton had been received except the re- 
cent offer from Germany The confer- 
ences, it was explained, were merely the 
calling in of men particularly well in- 
formed on the cotton situation for a gen- 
eral discussion of banking credits to the 
export trade in commodities, especially 
cotton. The whole cotton problem is re- 
ceiving very serious consideration at the 
hands of the President and his advisors. 


Study World Conference 


Both the Department of State and the 
Department of Agriculture as well as the 
President are studving the suggestion of 
an international conference to discuss the 
cotton situation, it was said. 

It was declared orally at the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury that the project for 

| the creation of banking credits for cotton 
has been considered by Various officials. 
The following additional information was 
made available in connection with the 
ciscussions: 
| It has been proposed to extend credit 
to foreign purchasers of cotton and also 
to farmers. so that aid could be offered 
al! along the line from producer to ulti- 
mate purchase. Federal reserve agencies, 
‘under this plan, would cooperate with 
local commercial banks in extending credit 
to farmers. 

The plan, it emphasized, would ree 
quire close cooperation of member banks 
of the reserve system which would extend 
jthe credit in the form of bankers’ ac- 
| ceptances eligible for discount by Federal 
reserve banks. 

The plan, it was said, is not an arti- 
ficial device to increase the price of cotton, 
but would be an attempt to market cotton 
| aS Widely as possible, relieving the industry 
of its great surplus. 

In commenting further on the finances 
of the Federal Farm Board, Chairman 


(Continued on Page 8, Column 2.] 


is 


Mobile Oceanic Line 
Sold by Government 


Waterman Steamship Co. Pays 
| $1,108,080 for Service 


Sale of the Mobile Oceanic Line, a Gove 
ernment-owned service operating between 
Gulf and European ports, was approved 
by the Shipping Board Sept. 9. The serv- 
ice will be taken over in the near future, 
|the Board announced, by Waterman 
Steamship Company, present operator, 

| which will pay $1,108,080 for the line. 

Cash payment of 25 per cent is pro- 

vided, according to oral information made 
available at the Board, with the balance 
| payable over a period of seven and a half 
| years Interest on the unpaid balance 
will be 4'2 per cent. Further oral in- 
formation follows: 

Reconditioning of 10 of the 14 vessels 
purchased is provided in the contract. 
These ships which average 8,000 gross tons 
will be speeded up to 13 knots. Service 
between Mobile and other Gulf ports and 

| the United Kingdom, Ireland and Con- 
| tinental European ports north of Bor- 
deaux, France, must be maintained at 
with not less than 52 outward voyages an= 
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Duties. of State 


_ To the National 
GuardExplained 


National Defense Discussed 
At Convention of Audi- 
tors, Comptrollers 
Treasurers | 


and | 


Bitoxr, Miss., Sept. 9—The 48 States of 
the Union have 


Edward Martin, Pennsylvania State Treas- 
urer, told the National Association of 
State Auditors, Comptrollers and Treas- 
urers here today in an address on “The 
States and National Defense.” (The ac- 
companying tables show the appropria- 
tions and expenditures): 

State-owned armories have a value of 
$64,875,430.11, and military reservations of | 
128,658 acres valued at $8,799,835. Mr. | 
Martin stated. | 

“Armies in the future will be even) 


larger than in the past,’ Mr. Martin de-| 
clared. The Army should be localized, | 


continued, in order that State pride and 
tradition may contribute their inestimable 
benefits to the morale of each unit, the 
citizen soldiery and the Regular Army 
must be completely and harmoniously 
amalgamated. 


Cites 1917 Event 


“We can not expect,” he told wid 
hearers, “as in 1917, to have some great 
power or powers hold the enemy until 
we are ready. The preparation of officers, | 
some training of men, and the organiza- 
tion of our resources are always imme- 
diate necessities. In the future where the 
regular establishment and the citizen sol- 
diery are organized into corps, field train- 
ing will be an absolute necessity. In this 
way not only is training secured, but 
there is fostered among our different com- 
ponents a comradery which will result 
in one army—the Army of the United 
States. 

“The States have their part in this 
great program. They have always done 
exceedingly well. The plan as adopted has 
been approved by those representing the 
various components of the Army. The 
people should become more thoroughly 
cognizant of this great plan, as in a de- 
mocracy the people are the Army as well 
as the Government.” 

Seétions of Mr. Martin’s address deal- 
ing with the National Guard system of 
this country follows: 

“The States are interested in the Na- 
tional Guard more than any other com- 
ponent because the law provides that it 
shall be under the dual control of the 
States and the National Government and 
shall be supported by both. This plan is 
not good but, like many other features of 
our Constitution, was a compromise. 


House the Guard 


“In a general way the States are ex- 
pected to house the National Guard, fur- 
nish its training area and provide ex- 
penses for administrative purposes. The 
Federal Government provides equipment 
and pay of officers and enlisted men. The 
States are to have the use of the Na- 
tional Guard in times of riot or insurrec- 
tion and the Federal Government in cases 
of a national emergency. 

“During the last four years the States 
have appropriated for the National Guard 
$60,225,263.01 and the Federal Govern- 
ment $128,122,289.98. 

“As the States pay a part of the ex- 
pense of the National Guard they are 
more greatly interested in its work than 
the other components. Our discussion will 
therefore pertain from now on largely to 
it. It is most important that the people 
become thoroughly cognizant of our great 
plan of national defense. We want the 
general run of citizenship to realize the 
fundamental importance of our system. 
Many seem to feel that there is nothing 
deeper than patriotic parades, camps, and 
musters. 

Is American Scheme 

“The whole scheme is one which fosters | 
all things American and condemns all | 
things un-American. It cultivates an in- | 
telligent and clean citizenship. It inspires | 
a love of law and order and teaches the| 
traditions of the Nation. The effects of | 
personal hygiene as taught in the Army 
is felt in every community in the land. | 
Military forces of our country have dili- | 
gently studied preventative medicines. 

“The States have State-owned armories | 
of a value of $64,875,430 and military res- 
ervations consisting of 128,658 acres and | 
of a value of $8,799,835. | 

The development of the National Guard 
system has eliminated many of the old ob- 
jections and at the beginning of the World 
‘War the officers were well trained and ap- 
preciated proper discipline. The vicious | 
system of electing officers in the militia 
and National Guard by the men was not 
entirely eliminated until 1917. It had 
been used for more than 100 years. 

Officers Selection 

The selection of officers is, the most im- 
portant step in the organization of an 
army. The training, discipline and morale 
depend upon those in conérol. The supply 
jand care of equipment, without which a 
modern army as a fighting organization 
is useless, depend upon constant and sane 
supervision. An officer must be loyal, un- 
selfish, brave, capable, energetic, just, sym- 
pathetic, intelligent, fair, moral and pos- 
sess high ideals. The first and last are 
the highest attributes. To possess all these 
he must know and love a democracy. In 
addition a democracy must know and ap- 
preciate him. Different branches of the 
service require different types of officers. 


: | 
appropriated $60,225,- | ‘ 
263.01 for the National Guard during the | Dr. Parran said. 0 
last four years, and $128,122,289.98 has | Stances I believe that the school children 
been expended by the Federal Government | 7 n 
- during the same period for that purpose, |be if they remain out of school and con 


| particular notice of the many desirable | 





The selection of the officers should be 
made only after the exercise of the great- 
est care and should be left in the hands 
of the strongest men of the country. No 
politics should enter into this important 
work. Favoratism must also be eliminated. 

A competitive examination is a small 
part in securing competent officers. The 
National Guard plan of selecting officers 
by observation and examination has much 
merit. In many cases in the National 
Guard the offices is chosen because of 
certain relations to the unit to which 
he is assigned. In every case in addition 
to military fitness, he is interested in the 
particular work which he is to do. At 
the beginning of the World War and at 
the present time practically all of the 
general and field officers of the Nafional 
Guard have been long identified with their 
organizations and are thoroughly imbued 
with their ideals. Service as an enlisted 
man is splendid training for an officer. 
The National Guard gives this training. 


Replacing Problem 

A matter of great importance is the 
replacing of these officers, who know the 
traditions of their outfits. Regimental and 
division histories, insignias and streamers 
do much to impress the people, but the 
region from which the unit comes must 
appreciate and be thoroughly cognizant 
of the great work it has done. This does 
not eficourage war. In fact a knowledge 
of the hardship of these units will greatly 
impress the people of the terribleness of 
war and the blessings of peace. They will 
further know, however, that the well regu- 
lated unit has smaller losses in battle and 
receives greater credit for its efforts. The 
community must realize that the responsi- 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 1.] _ 
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Delay in Opening | 


Schools Is Opposed 


New York Commissioner Says | 
Infantile Paralysis Need 
Not Interfere 


Acsany, N. Y., Sept. 9. 

There is no reason why the opening of 
schools in New York State should be de- 
layed on account of poliomyelitis, the 
State Commissioner of Héalth, Dr. Thomas 
Parran Jr., has informed local health au- 
thorities. 

“I see no reason why we should depart 
from the customary practice in recom- 
mending that schools be opened as usual,” 
“In the majority of in- 





are better off in school than they would 


tinue to mix freely with other children 
and adults in the community. In the 
school there is opportunity for careful 
observation of the children to detect any 
signs of illness.” 

Dr. Parran said he is recommending in 
communities where infantile paralysis is 
prevalent that parents should be permit- 
ted by the school principals to apply for 
permission to let their children remain 
out of school during the present emergency 
if they agree to keep them confined to 
their own premises. | 


Acceptance of Offer 
For Soldiers’ Home in: 
Oregon Is Proposed 


Federal Board of Hospital- 
ization Finds in Favor of 
Property Offered by the 
State for Institution 


Acceptance by the Federal Government 
of a soldiers’ home and 447 acres of land | 
which have been offered free by the State | 
of Oregon and the city of Roseburg for | 
the new $1,000,000 national veterans’ home 
for the Northwest authorized by Congress | 
was recommended in a resolution adopted 
by the Federal Board of Hospitalization 
and made public Sept. 9 by the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau. 

The Board, in its resolution, 
certain of the buildirigs offered can be 
used to advantage by the Government and | 
that savings in construction costs can be | 
effected. 

Location Approved 


The location of the lands will meet the 
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INSPECTING LIFEBOAT EQUIPMENT ON OCEAN LINER 


Study of the causes of all major marine disasters for devising means whereby repetition may be avoided is a 
responsibility of the National Steamboat Inspection Service. The actual seaworthiness of vessels under its juris- 
diction is a duty requiring inspection of hulls, boilers, equipment, qualification of personnel, and other mate- 


rials and agencies. 


Stress is laid particularly on the launching and handling of life boats and in exercising 


the crew in pulling oars. Three reinspections yearly are made of all passenger vessels operating from American 
ports. In the illustration, the life boats of an ocean liner dressed for inspection are shown. 


F wdevel A ppropriation for Relief Work ‘Relief Organization 


Seen if Local Plans Prove Inadequate 


states that, Senator Harrison Tells Fiscal Officers Congress Will Vote 


Funds if Emergency Arises 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


workable. The United States, he said, 


| international disarmament that would be! ing, which is more, Mr. Long stated, than 


‘any other State west of the Mississippi. 


requirements of the Veterans’ Adimnistra-| \ i) peyer authorize a large standing|It ranks first among the States, he told 


tion, according to the resolution which | 
follows in full text: 

Whereas, Puble No. 505,,71st Congress, | 
approved July 3, 1930, autHorized the ex-| 
penditure of $2,000,000 for the purpose | 
of constructing a soldiers’ home in the) 
Northwest Pacific States, and | 

Whereas, the President on March 16, | 
1931, approved a resolution of the Federal | 


Board of Hospitalization which recom-| 
mended, among other things, that there’) 
be constructed in the State of Oregon, | 
south of Portland and west of the Cas- | 
cades, a new soldiers’ home unit, the cost | 
at present to be limited to not to exceed | 
$1,000,000, with provision to be made for 
future expansion, and ! 

Whereas, a subcommittee of the Federal | 
Board and an engineer of the Veterans’ 
Administration visited the State of Ore-| 
gon for the purpose of inspecting potential | 
sites in the above defined area, and have) 
communicated their findings to the Board, 
and 

Whereas, the Federal Board has con- 
sidered these reports, together with data 
filed by communities, Members of Con- 
gress, ex-service organizations, and others | 
interested, and | 

Whereas, the Federal Board has ascer- | 
tained that the existing facilities at cer- 
tain veterans’ hospitals in the Pacific | 
Northwest are of such character as to 
permit readily their conversion into domi- 
ciliary facilities, and 

Whereas, the locations of these hos- 
pitals ard the probability of their eventual 
use in whole or in part for domiciliary 
cases have been considered in determin- 
ing upon a location for the proposed home 
which will equalize travel distances be- 
tween government institutions of like} 
character, and | 

Whereas, the Federal Board after con-| 
sidering all facts in the case and taking 


| 





| 


sites available in the area in question is| 
of the opinion that a location for the} 
proposed home in or near the City of 
Roseburg will meet the requirements of 
the Veterans’ Administration, and 

Whereas, the State of Oregon is op- 
erating a soldiers’ home at Roseburg on 
a site comprising 40.72 acres located south 
of the Umpqua River, which property it 
has offered free of cost to the Federal 
Government, and 

Whereas, it has been determined that 
certain of the existing buildings at said 
home can be used to advantage by the 
Federal Government with a consequent | 
saving in construction costs, and 

Whereas, the City of Roseburg has also | 
offered free of cost to the Federal Gov- 
ernment some 407 acres of land imme- 
diately across the river from and north 





army or permit a system of universal mili- 
tary service to be established. 
details of Gen. Martin’s address on na- 
tional defense are printed on page 2.) 


Patriotism is just as necessary in time | 
of peace as in time of war, Gen. Martin} 
declared. Political service is just as im- 


portant as military service, he said, de- 


nouncing paid propagandists against the) 


Government. 
There should be a job for every citizen, 


he stated. but legislation cannot cure our | 


present difficulties. Borrowing by govern- 


ments and spending as well must be| 


curbed, he continued, suggesting that the 
thrifty, frugal people of the country must 


assert themselves to see that there is no| 


orgy of public spending for things which 
are not essential to the public welfare. 

It takes courage, he said, to hold office 
at this time and to oppose some of the 
proposals that are being advanced. 

There are immense possibilities for 
growth and prosperity for all of the States 


from one end of the Union to the other, J., 


W. Long, State Treasurer of Iowa, told 
the convention in an address on "Iowa— 
the trend of the Times.” 
declared, is slowly but gradually assum- 
ing a more normal trend, and when good 
times return, they will come to all sec- 
tions and all classes. 


The problem of the present, according | 
re-| 


to Mr. Long, is the restoring and ; 
directing of our whole political, industrial 
and economic strétcture. ‘Faith 
future is justified,’ he asserted, ¢ 
withstanding the fact that this depression 
has shaken the very foundations of our 
commerce and industry and has to some 
people somewhat lessened their confidence 
in the Government.” 

The Iowa Treasurer urged that the Na- 
tion be stimulated and organized to take 


care of& the millions of unemployed peo- | 


ple in the coming Winter. He declared: 


“One of the best omens of securing re-| 


sults along this line is the fact that men 
of national repute for their success in 
handling large corporations have con- 
sented to give freely of their time and 
experience to help relieve this economic 
depression and plan for the care of those 
who are out of employment.” 

The State of Iowa has financed more 
than 3,300 miles of concrete highway pav- 


dent that the Federal Government accept 
from the State of Oregon the present 
soldiers’ home, all the land and facilities 
thereon, and from the City of Roseburg 
the 407 acres of land adjoining the pres- 
ent State home, and establish thereon a 
national home for veterans; also that such 
additional construction not exceeding 


(Additional | 


Business, he} 


in the) 
“not- | 


| the delegates, in total value of farm prop- 
}erty, in value of livestock on farms, in 
value of cattle, hogs, chickens and eggs 
produced and in number of horses, hogs, 
corn and oats. 


The public official who best protects 
the interests of the public, with partiality 
to none, regardless of political conse- 
quence, may not be the most popular but 
he is the most efficient one, H. B. Conner, 
Treasurer of Louisiana, declared in an 
address on “Efficiency in Office Personnel 
and Equipment.” 


Too often, he said, the public officer who 
has done nothing to antagonize or hurt 
| the feelings of others is regarded as the 
most efficient. Real efficiency in office is 
uot popular, he asserted. 
| The most popular man seems to be the 
one, ne continued, who can control the 
most jobs and create the most new jobs 
at public expense, rather than the one 
| who installs time and labor saving ma- 
chinery and devices. 


Mr. Conner recounted that when he an- 


nounced his intention of installing a ma-| 


chine system of accounting in Louisiana, 
he was cited to an ancient law that stipu- 
lated that the treasurer's records should 
be kept in a bound volume. Nevertheless, 
| he said, he installed a loose-leaf system 
of bookkeeping, and then had the records 
bound annually, so complying with the 
| law and securing efficiency at the same 
time. 

Mr. Conner told the delegates that upon 
request, the American Bankers Associa- 


| tion will assign to any State Treasurer or | 
proper disbursing offici#l, a transit num-| 


ber, which, if used on checks, drafts, war- 
rants and vounchers, will greatly lessen 
the work of clerks in the transit depart- 
ments of banks that handle such items. 

The use of such a transit number in the 
Louisiana Treasury Department, he stated, 
has proved of great value in the general 
| scheme of efficiency. He suggested that 
a code system of numbers for Depart- 
|ments of Government and _ subdivisions 
| thereof for descriptive and statistical use 
| be devised, and declared that it would be 
of untold value, 


Indiana Opposed 
To Federal Dole 


\Governor to Coordinate With 
} oe 
| Relief Plans 


Indiana is unalterably opposed to the 
“false doctrine of Federal paternalism or 


of the present State soldiers’ home reser- | $1,000,000 be undertaken as may be found | ‘qole’ system,” President Hoover was in- 


vation, with riparian rights to said river, | 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, that the Federal Board of |! 
Hospitalization recommends to the Presi- 


necessary by the Veterans’ Administra- 


examination and conveyance of title with- 
out cost to the Federal Government. 
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Public Lands—(P 3--c 1). 
Public Utilities—(P 7--c 3, 6, 7). 
Radio—(P 8--c 2). 
Railroads—(P 6--c 1) 

(P 8--c 1, 4, 6). 
Shipping—(P 1--c 7) (P 2--c 3) 

(P 3--c 2) (P 8--c 4). 

Social Welfare—(P 1--c 2, 4). 
State Finance—(P 2--c 1) 

(P 9--e 1, 6, 7) (P 10--e 3). 
State Taxation—(P 2--e 7) 

(P 6--c 1, 2) (P 7--e 2). 
Taxation—(P 1--c 5). 

Topical Survey—(P 10--c¢ 3). 
Transportation—(P 7--e¢ 1) 

(P 8--c 4, 6). 
Veterans—(P 1--c¢ 4) 
Weather—(P l--c 4) 

(P 4--c 7). 

Wild Life—(P 10--¢ 1). 
Workmen's Compensation—(P 7--c 2). 


(P 10--c 6). 


(P 7--c 3) 


(P 2--c 2). 
(P 3--c 7) 


|formed in a telegram received Sept. 9 


jtion—all of the above subject to proper | from the Governor of Indiana, Harry G. 


Leslie, in which he expressed apprecia- 
tion of the President's plans for meeting 
| the unemployment problem during the 
coming Winter. 

Acording to the White House, the gov- 
| ernors of 10 States, not including Indiana, 
have pledged cooperation in 
dent’s plan for unemployment relief. 
These States are New York, Illinois, Ver- 
|mont, Michigan, California, Delaware, 


Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire and| 


Arkansas. 


Governor Leslie's telegram as made pub- | 


lic at the White House, follows in full 
text: 

Herbert Hoover, President of the United 
States, Washington, D. C.: The people of 
Indiana appreciate fully your plans for 
meeting the unemployment problem and 
;} through me assure you they are deeply 
conscious of their own responsibilities to 
the unemployed of this State. We Hoosi- 
ers stand unalterably opposed to the false 
doctrine of Federal paternalism or “dole” 
system and feel that financial aid from 

{the Federal Government not only is un- 
necessary but undesirable. As in previous 
emergencies whatever needs are required 
in Indiana will be met through the gen- 
erosity of Hoosier citizens. At the same 
time we will appreciate the counsel and 
| direction of your coordinating committee. 


|Argentina to Restric 
Use of Postal Cards 


Because of the _ recently discovered 
economic use of postal cards by business 
houses for ordinary correspondence with 
agents, customers, and debtors, local au- 
| thorities are to restrict such use of postal 
|cards under article 29, of the Postal Law, 
according to Consul A. M. Warren, Buenos 
| Aires, in a report made public by the 
Department of Commerce. 

Ordinary picture post cards with the 
usual “wish you were here” greetings will 
{be exempt, the report states.—Jssued by 
\the Department qf Commerce 


| in various parts of the Nation. 


the Presi- | 


Names Liaison Agents 


To Act in 24 States 


Begins Second Phase of Pro- 
gram for Establishment 
Of Close Contact Between | 
All Welfare Groups 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 
Nebraska, Carl R. Gray, Omaha; Loui- 
siana, Charles DeB. Claiborne, New Or- 
leans; North Dakota, William Stern, 
Fargo; South Carolina, Christie Benet, Co- 
lumbia; Tennessee, H. D. Huston, Nash- 
ville; Florida, Edward W. Lane, Jackson- 
ville; Iowa, W. H. Maytag, Newton; Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Charles C. Glover Jr., 
Washington. 


Text of the Letter 


In the letter making the appointment, 
Mr. Gifford said: 

“Our objective is relief of distress grow- 
ing out of unemployment this Winter. To 
this end we aim to coordinate and 
strengthen, so far as possible, throughout | 
the country unemployment relief activi- 
ties consisting broadly of: | 

“1. The activities, public and private, to 
provide relief funds. 


“2. The administration of relief funds. 


“3. Activities looking toward distribut- 
ing and increasing employment. 


“It is believed we can best accomplish | 
this by cooperating with the public au-| 
thorities and national, State and local | 
public and private agencies of every kind, | 
now in existence or to be established, 
which will have charge of these activities 
the State 


“In general, representative 


|should confer at an early date with his | 


Governor and such others as may be nec- 
essary and ascertain what the general 
conditions are with reference to probable 
relief needs and the steps, if any are nec- 
essary, which are being taken to meet the 
situation by the various communities and | 
‘by the State. The formation of a State 
| committee by the Governor is usually very 
desirable, if such a committee is not al- 


Functions of Committee 


“Important functions of such a State 
committee are to secure organization and 
coordination of local resources—public and 
private —through local committees or 
otherwise, and to encourage the most 
| careful administration of relief funds by 
established relief agencies and by emer- 
gency organizations in order that aid may 
be extended to all in need and also in 
| order that the self-reliance of those aided 
may be preserved. 

“Our committee on mobilization of re- 
lief resources, with Mr. Owen D. Young 
as chairman, and our committee on em- 
ployment plans and suggestions, with Mr. 
Harry A. Wheeler as chairman, as well as 
other committees which we shall form as 
the work progresses, will be glad to co- 
operate directly with the State commit- 
tee where there is one. 

“The State representative is asked, in 
such ways as seem to him most effective, 
to aid in promoting practicable efforts to 
provide employment and to encourage the 
continuance of helpful emergency policies, 
such as the spreading of work, which 
have been developed by individual man- 
agement and labor in meeting the pres- 
ent situation. 

“It is important that the State repre- 
sentative inform us promptly of the gen- 
eral situation in his State and also that 
he keep us currently advised as to de- 
velopments.” : 


‘Western State Engineers 
To Meet in California 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., Sept. 9. 


Announcement was, made today by the 
| California State Engineer, Edward Hyatt, 
| that a conference of the Association of 
| Western State Engineers has been called 
| for Oct. 28, 29 and 30 in Sacramento. Sub- 
| jects listed for discussion include “Federal 
and State Policies With Respect to Con- 
| trol of Water,” “Forethought in Planning 
the Development of Water Resources” 
}and “Conservation and Administration of 
Public Domain.” 

In addition to official State representa- 
tives from Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, 
Washington and Wyoming it is expected 
that official representatives of the follow- 
ing Federal departments will be in attend- 
ance: Geological Survey, Federal Power 
Commission, United States Army, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Reclamation Bureau 
and the Forest Service. 

Ralph P. Williamson, vice chairman of 
the Federal Power Commission; Dr. El- 
wood Mead, Commissioner of the Bureau 
of Reclamation, and N. C. Grover, Chief 
Hydraulic Engineer of the Geological! 
Survey, will attend, it was announced, _ 


| for 


|be directed to 


| ready in existence. | = - 
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New York Studies 
Sale of Loose Milk 


Samples to Be Tested Through- 
out the City by Group of 
75 Inspectors 


New York, N. Y., Sept. 9. 
A commission has been appointed - by 


effect on health, as well.as price, accord- 


after a meeting of the Board Sept. 8. It 
was pointed out that if the sale of loose 
|milk were prohibited, the sale of bottled 
milk might increase to a point where 
| prices could be reduced and bottled milk 
obtained by persons hitherto unable to 
purchase the bottled product. Dr. Wynne 
|said that 75 food inspectors have been 
authorized to test samples of milk 
throughout the city and 
Board. 

The newly appointed commission in- 
cludes Edward F. Brown, Special Deputy 
Commissioner of Health; Dr. Simon Flex- 
ner; Charles C. Burlingham, president, 
Welfare Council of New York; Lillian D. 


and Elmer V.-McCollum, professor of 
biochemistry of the School of Hygiene 
and Public Health of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 


Restriction Asked 
By Senator Frazier 
On Futures Trading 


|Proposes to Reintroduce 
Measure Designed to Aid 
Agriculture, He Says 
Upon Return From Trip 


Cotton futures and grain futures should 
be eliminated by legislation to wipe out 
all speculative and gambling features in 
| handling of agricultural products, Senator 
Frazier 
orally Sept. 9. Just returned to Washing- 
| ton from the Northwest and from a trip 
| through the West generally, he said that 


Government. - 

Senator Frazier is chairman of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Indian Affairs. He said 
Indians are suffering the same as other 
farmers, that the Indians need work, need 
opportunities to sell their commodities and 
that they have suffered from drought. 


Views on Farm Board 


Regarding the Federal Farm Board, he 
said, he is not ready to vote for repeal 
of the Agricultural Marketing Act which 
created the Board and he said he felt 
that one great ~gency for selling wheat 
and other agricultural commodities is bet- 
ter than to have a lot of agencies engaged 
in those activities. 

Announcing his purpose to reintroduce 
his bill of the last Congress (S. 5109) de- 
signed to liguidate and refinance agri- 
cultural indebtedness by enabling farmers 
to pay off their farm loans or repurchase 
land lost through foreclosure, Senator 
Frazier said that Congress undoubtedly 
will consider establishment of a mora- 
toirum on loans made through the Federal 
Farm Loan banks. 

His proposals to refinance agricultural 
indebtedness he has styled “The Farmers’ 
Farm Relief Act.” 

Provisions of Measure 

Among other things, it would provide 
for real estate mortgages on the amortiza- 
tion plan and mortgages on live stock used 
breeding or agricultural purposes 
through the machinery of the Federal 
Farm Loan System, the Federal Reserve 
System and the postal savings systems. 

The Federal Farm Loan Board would 
liquidate, refinance, and 
take up farm indebtedness, existing te the 
effective date of the Act, by making real 
estate loans, secured by first mortgages 
on the farms to an amount equal to the 
fair market value of the farms and 50 
per cent of the fair value of the insur- 
able buildings and improvements, the loans 
to be at the rate of 2's per cent interest 
}and 1's» per cent principal per annum. 

There are various other provisions in the 
legislation he advocates, including a di- 
rection that the trustees of the postal 
savings depository invest at least 40 per 
cent of the postal savings in farm loan 





| bonds, with the removal of all limitations 


on the amount which may be deposited. 
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the New York Milk Conference Board to) 
investigate the sale of loose milk and its | 


ing to an oral statement by the City Com- | 
missioner of Health, Shirley W. Wynne, 


Lower Farm Tax ° 


Is Recommended 
By Senator Davis 


Reduction Would Bring 
About Increased Purchas- 
ing Power and More 
Prosperity, He Says 


Newport, Pa., Sept. 9—Those who as- 
sess tax rates for the farmer were advised 


|by Senator Davis (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 


report to the! 


in an address here today, never to fail 
to bear in mind the many problems of 
the farmer, who “quickly shares his pros- 
perity with the Nation at large.” 
Advocating lower farm taxes, Senator 
Davis asserted that “if the farmer’s taxes 
could be reduced, and they should be de- 


| creased, he would be in a position to more 


completely equip his farm and keep in full 
repair his buildings and barns.” An au- 
thorized summary of his address, delivered 


Wald, director, Henry Street settlement, |@* the Perry County Agricultural Fair, 


follows in full text: 


Cites Tax Burden 


If the farmer's tax burden was as light 
as his share of the profits of our national 


}economie activities, the problem affecting 


| acute, 


his welfare and existence would be less 
Senator Davis, of Pennsylvania, 


| pointed out today in an address made at 


the Perry County Agricultural Fair, 


i 
| which he~voiced a plea for a “fairer om 


squarer division of the economic wealth 
produced in our Nation.” 

“If the farmer’s taxes could be reduced, 
and they should be decreased, he would 
be in a position ‘to more completely equip 
his farm and keep in full repair his build- 
ings and barns. And, by a reduction in 
taxes, the difference could be used to in- 
crease the farmer’s purchasing power, 
and when the purchasing power of the 
farmer, who constitutes the Nation’s 
greatest consuming power, is improved it 
enhances an economic asset which is re- 
flected in the manufacturing centers that 
must supply the comforts and necessities 


| of life desired by the farmer, his house- 


(Rep.), of North Dakota, stated, 


agricultural conditions are bad and call | 
for all the aid possible from the Federal | 


hold, and his dependents. 

“At any rate, such a proposal harmonizes 
with the plea of industry that its taxes be 
reduced in order that the revival of pros- 
perity might be spurred on,” Senator 
Davis declared. 


Emphasizing the assertion that his plea 


|for reduction of. the farmer’s tax burden 


should not be construed ‘as a proposal for 
“class legislation,” Senator Davis said: 
“I am not unmindful of the tax-load 
borne by the city dweller, but I am con- 
strained to believe that whenever his tax 
burden is increased, it is the fault of his 
city government, which may be expend- 


jing vast sums of money for municipa@ 
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Delivered, postage prepaid, any place in the world, 


comforts and expansion programs, the 
scope of which is far larger than rea- 
sonable limitations of the tax-paying ability 
of its citizenry. Quite often, however, ex<- 
cessive tax burdens carried by city dwell- 
ers can be blamed to the inefficiency, 
wastefulness, or carelessness of the ad- 
ministrators of the muncipality, in their 
expenditures of public funds. 


Battles Elements 


“The farmer's problem is quite the re- 
verse. Day in and day out, he battles 
with the elements to wrest a living from 
the soil. He must toil for long hours un- 
der a blazing sun, ever haunted by the 
fear of sudden and_ serious climatic 
changes, and the invasion of crop destroy- 
ing pests. Few other fields of produc- 
tion activities, or business endeavor carry 
with them such risk of uncertainty on 
return for investment and labor, as do 
agricultural pursuits. 


“For instance, if a drought seizes a 
countryside in its ruthless grip, the crops 
are damaged or destroyed, and, as a re- 
sult, the farmer's revenue for his harvest 
returns, if any, is either seriously cur- 
tailed, or totally eliminated. If, on the 
other hand, he has a bountiful harvest, 
he may find this condition prevailing 
generally through the agricultural regions, 
resulting in glutted markets and ruinous 
prices for Jhis products. ‘ 

“It is my contention, therefore, that 
those, who assess and compute tax rates 
for the farmer, should never fail to bear 
his problems in mind, for I repeat, when 
the farmer prospers, he quickly shares 
his prosperity with the nation at large. 
The city dweller, as well as industry, com- 
merce and transportation, profits through 
the business activities engendered by pros- 
perous farmers, who spend freely for the 
purchase of clothing, furniture, shoes, ma- 
chinery, radios, automobiles and so forth.” 
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Complaint Made 
On Withdrawals 
Of Publie Lands 


Arizona and Utah Commis- 
sioners Offer Recommen- 
dations for Consideration 
Of Western States 


PHOENIX, Ariz., Sept. 9. 


A report by Commissioners of Utah and 
Arizona on the withdrawal of public lands 
in those States has been made public by 
Governor George W. P. Hunt, with a letter 
to the governors of 10 other western 
States. 

Governor Hunt suggests that the people 
of these States, when they learn what is 
being done, may oppose the activities of 
the Federal Forest Service, Indian De- 
partment and Park Service in seeking to 
extend their respective sphere of influ- 
ence. His letter, addressed to the gov- 
ernors of California, Oregon, Washington, 


Idaho, Utah, Colorado, Nevada, New Mex-| 


ico, Wyoming and Montana, follows in 


full text: 
Letter to Governors 

“Commissioners of Utah and Arizona 
have just completed a report on the with- 
drawal of some 6,000,000 acres of public 
land in our two States. ; 

“This report is recommended for your 
consideration because of our 
terest in the public lands. 


“The Federal Forest Service, Indian De- | 





partment and Park Service appear desir- 


ous of extending their respective spheres | 


ot influence by seeking additional man- 
dates of territory in our, States. 
be that their actions also extend into your 
State, and that opposition exists or will 
ensue when your citizens learn 
being done. 

“Realizing the political ability and in- 
fluence of those in the Federal bureaus, 


and the funds they have for disseminat- | 
ing propaganda, and for entertaining pub- | 
lic officials, etc., I consider them formid- 


able antagonists, that, in order to be 
checked, require the united cooperation of 
the western States. 

“I would much appreciate hearing your 


ideas on this subject, and the probable | 
position of your State's delegation in the | 
coming Congress, where this matter will | 


receive consideration.” 
Report of Cco-missioners 

The Commissioners’ report was made 
by Thomas Maddock, representing Ari- 
zona, and William W. Seemiller, for Utah, 
and discusses the public land situation in 
detail. The report was made to the Goy- 
ernors of Arizona and Utah and concludes 
with recommendations, which 
full text: 

That you request the Senators and Con- 


gressmen of Arizona and Utah to oppose! 


all withdrawals and extensions of Federal 
ho'dings in our States. 

That, on account of the difficulty of ob- 
taining information, you request advance 
notice of all proposed Federal withdraw- 
als and transfers so that the people of the 
States can be aware of contemplated Fed- 
eral action before it occurs. 

That, if Congress does not cancel these 
withdrawals, the States refuse to transfer 
their: included lands to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Investigation Urged 

That an investigation be made of the 

legal right of the Federal Government to 


own or control by condemning or pur- 
chasing large blocks of State or private 
land, not only on the theory of State 


rights, but that the States’ existences are 


jeopardized by the inability to levy taxes 
on much of their areas. ie 
Realizing that the efforts of an indi- 


vidual State have little possibility of in- 
fluencing a busy Congress, especially 
when they conflict with the interest of 
powerful Federal Bureaus, and that many 
of the Western States are at present being 
subject to similar Federal encroachment, 
we suggest you contact with the Governors 
of other Western States in order to es- 
tablish a united action of the States to 
retain their resources. 


Questions Studied 


’ | 
Apprised of the Commissioners report, 


the National Park Service, Department ot 


the Interior, stated orally Sept. 9 that 
it is not contemplating any large with- 
drawals of public lands nor has it any 


program of extensive withdrawals 
The questions involved in the Commis- 
sioners report have been given the most 
careful study by the best minds of the 
Nation, it was stated in behalf of 
Service, and no definite change regarding 
withdrawals will be recommended to the 
Department until further studies are com- 
pleted. 
Compensated for Lands 


While there is much to be said on both 
sides in regard to the public land situa- 


tion, the Service feels that the question 
of States rights may eventually have to 
be defined by Congress. It was pointed 


out also that while lands owned by the 
Federal Government are nontaxable, the 
States are compensated by the Govern- 
ment on the basis of Federal lands in its 
territories through Federal aid roads. Be- 
cause of the larger percentage of Federal 
lands in Nevada, the State receives ap- 
proximately 65 per cent of the cost of 
Federal-aid roads from the Government 
while New York, having proportionally 
less Federal lands, receives 50 per cent 

The Federal Government also provides 
a large part of the forest roads through 
national forests. Another factor to be 
considered is the scenic and recreational 
value of much of the lands in question, 
it was added. 

Federal Contributions Cited 

It was declared orally at the Indian 
Service of the Department that any pro- 
test or opposition to Federal extension of 
holdings ought to be accompanied by a 
willingness to assume the burdens, or 
part of the burdens, which would be im- 
posed on the States if the Government 
did not control the reservations. The 
Service called attention to the fact that 
the Government contributes as much as 
100 per cent toward cost of roads 
through Indian reservations and also allo- 
cates to the counties in which these res- 
ervations are located a considerable 
of the expenses for schoois and 
educational facilities 

It was added that there have been no 
objections to the enlargement of the Nav- 
ajo reservation in Utah and that the an- 
nouncement two months ago by Secretary 
of the Interior of temporary withdrawals 
in Arizona were simply for the purpése 
of waiting on the conclusions of a study 
regarding the disposition of the lands in 
that State 





other 


Naval Stores Industry 
Confers at Farm Board 


Senator Fletcher (Dem.), of Florida, and 
a delegation representing the Gum Tur- 
pentine and Rosin Marketing Association 
of Jacksonville, Fla., have been confer- 
ring in the last two days with the Fed- 
eral Farm Board on the problems of the 
fhaval stores industry, Carl Williams 
member of the Board, stated orally Sept. 9 

The general problems of the industry 
including oversupply and slack demand. 
were discussed, Mr, Williams said, but no! 
action was taken. 
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7 old lighthouse on Cape Henry, 

which guarded the entrance to the 
Virginia Capes, has the distinction of 
being the first lighthouse built by the 
Federal Government after its founding 
in 1789. The colonial administration of 
Virginia had assembied material at 
Cape Henry for construction of a light- 
house, but did not begin the work. Both 
and materials were ceded by the 
new Commonwealth to the new general 
government. The light was placed in 
operation in 1791. A modern lighthouse 
completed in 1881 took over the function 
|} Of aiding navigation. The old tower is 
still standing at 142 years of age and 
has been set aside for preservation as 
an historic antiquity. 


site 


Chinese Flood Waters 
Recede Slowly, Says Navy 


The following dispatch concerning flood 
conditions in China has been received in 
the Navy Department from Admiral 
Charles B. McVay Jr., U. S. N. Com- 
mander in Chief, U. S. Asiatic Fleet 

“Water has been falling slowly at Han- | 
kow during the past week with little 
change in conditions. Travel in city by | 
sampan continues. Housing conditions for 
refugees bad but no food shortage re- | 
ported. At Chenglinki, the river has fallen | 
about 8 feet with tops of dykes out of 
water and in some cases cultivation re- 
sumed. At Shasi, the up-river limit of 
serious flood conditions, river is 10 feet 
below high-water level and dropping about 
1 foot per day.”"—IJssued by the Depart- 
ment of State 


Representative Stone Asks 
Interstate Oil Control 
of Nor- 


Representative Stone (Rep.), 
man, Okla., conferred with President 
Hoover at the White House on Sept. 9 
regarding the oil situation, particularly 


jin the Mid-Continent Field. 
Afterwards, Representative Stone said 
that he personally favored an interstate 


compact for the control of oil production 


Money in Slot Machine 
Held to Belong to Owner 


LitTLE Rock, Ark., Sept. 9. 
Money found in slot machines operated 


in Arkansas which have been seized by 
officers under the Siate law classifying 
them as gambling devices and nuisances 


be impounded by the courts or 
credited to State or couniy funds, but 
must be returned to the owner of the ma- 
chines, according to an opinion by Assist- 
ant Attorney General Pat Mehaffy. 

The opinion was in response to an in- 
quiry from a Washington county justice 
of the peace in whose court the owner of 
a slot machine was fined after the device 
had been confiscated as a gaming device 
barred under State statutes. The law was 
recently upheld in an opinion by the Ar- 
kansas Supreme Court appealed from 
Sebastian County. 


— 
PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


can not 














——— sept. 9, 1931 

9:30 a. m—The Secretary of State, 
Henry L. Stimson, called. Subject of 
conference not announced 


11:15 a. m.—Representatives Summers 
(Rep.), of Walla Wa Wash., and 
French (Rep.), of Moscow, Idaho, called 
to discuss the Walla Walla plan for 
control of surplus wheat. 

11:15 a. m.—Senator Caraway (Rep 
of Arkansas, called to discuss the cot- 
ton situation 

11:30 a. m.- Dale (Rep.), of 
Vermont, and members of the Vermont 
delegation in the House called. Subject 
of conference not announced 

11:35 a.m.—The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Andrew W. Mellon, and the Under- 
secretary of the Treasury, Ogden L 
Mills, called. Subject of conference not 
announced 

12 m.—Representative Stone (Rep.), of 
Norman, Okla., called to discuss the oil 
Situation 

2:30 p. m 
military aid to 








a, 





Senator 





-Col 


the 


Campbell Hodges, 
President, called to 
present Col. Carlo Garfias, retiring mili- 
tary attache of the Chilean Legatior? in 
Washington 

12:45 p. m.—Gen. John 
from 


J. Pershing 
Europe, called 








The 


l p. m President delivered an 
address over the radio from the Cab- 
inet Room in the White House Execu- 
tive Offices in connection with’ celebra- 
tion of the 50th anniversary of the 
founding of the first Red Cross chapter 
in America at Dansville, N. Y. 


3 p. m.—Gen.’ Nathan William Mac- 
Chesney, attorney, of Chicago, called. 
Subject of conference not announced. 


Remainder of day.- 
retarial staff and 
spondence. 


—Engaged with sec- 
in answering corre- 


| our 


‘A Monument to Individual 
And Local Initiative,’ He 
Says on Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary of Founding 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


and the spirit of your community. ; 

“The establishment of the pioneer chap- 
ter in the village of Dansville was the 
forerunner of 3,500 chapters now in exist- 
ence throughout the United States, en- 
rolling at times of national need as many 
as 20,000,000 members. In its lifetime the 


Red Cross has raised and expended nearly | tween 1920 and 1930 


a billion of money in the relief of human 
distress. 

“The national organization has become 
Nation’s assurance of adequate, 
prompt and efficient handling of any ca- 
tastrophe within our borders. It is the 
flowering of the spiritual impulse to serve 
the common need. It represents both 
the common impulse of sympathetic help 
and the mechanism for its practical ex- 
pression. It stands as a monument to 
individual and local initiative. It proves 
the ability of a democracy to create from 
the people themselves the agencies for 
their service. 

Support of Womanhood 


“More than a century has passed since 


| Clara Barton was born. And it may be 
well said that the institution was not 
only founded by a noble woman but it 


has been carried on very largely by the 
womanhood of our country. The 50 years 
which have passed since that pioneer be- 
ginning have written a chapter in the 
world-wide relief of human. suffering 
which is a fitting memorial to Miss Bar- 
ton and a proud tradition to her coun- 
try-men 

“Women's interest in the prevention of 
suffering and in ministrations of mercy 
to those in sickness, peril and need, is 
the foundation of the Red Cross organ- 
ization which has been fittingly described 
as “The Greatest Mother of Them All.” 
To Miss Barton, Miss Mabel Boardman, 
and the many thousands of other devoted 


By Marital Status 


Less Than Third of the Males | 


Are Single 


The total number of males 15 years of} 
age and over in the State of Texas on 
April 1, 1930, was 2,015,112. Of this num- 
ber, 656,743, or 32.6 per cent, were single, 
1,235,686, or 61.3 per cent, were married 
4.6 per cent were widowed, and 1.4 per 
cent were divorced. Of the 1,933,472 fe- 
males, 449,553, or 23.3 per cent, were sin- 
{gle, 1,231,276, or 63.7 per cent, were mar- 
ried, 11.1 per cent were widowed, and 1.9} 
per cent were divorced. 

The proportion single among the males 
in Texas decreased 2.7 per cent and the 





proportion married increased 2.5 per cent 
between 1920 and 1930. Otherwise there | 
has been very little change in the per- 
centage single, married, or widowed, be- 
The percentage di- 
| voreed is materially larger than it was 
{10 years ago, but this class still forms 
less than two per cent of the total. 

The number of widowed females (213,- 
763) was more than twice the number of | 
widowed males (92,306), but this does not 
represent any unusual .conditions in the 
population of Texas. ,It is rather the usual 
relation between the number of widows 
and the number of widowers in most 
States. The percentage widowed among 
the foreign-born whites of both sexes is 
markedly higher than that for the native | 
whites—Issued by the Bureau of the 
Census. | 





Application Ruling 
On Civil Service | 


Blanks Is Not New 


Disqualification of 3,000 
Applicants Brought About 
By Failure to Properly 
Fill in First Papers 








The total of 3,000 applicants recently 


women, in all localities of this broad land, disqualified for failure to fill in applica- | 


the cause of prompt, effective and sym- 


tion blanks correctly in a Civil Service! 


pathetic alleviation of suffering and dis- examination represents only a minute por- 


tress owes its debt of gratitude and re- 
membrance. 


service—of whom there is no greater ex- 


ample than Judge Payne I also pay 
tribute. 
“It is my privilege, on behalf of the 


Nation, to acknowledge the debt, both to 
the pioneer founders of the organiza- 
tion and to their successors who are car- 
rying on today. 
Red Cross Organized 

The sections of Mr. Fieser’s address, 
dealing with the accomplishments of the 
Red Cross since its founding, follow in 
full text 

When 
of State, 


in May, 1881, the then Secretary 
James G. Biaine, told Clara 
Barion that the Government viewed ac- 
ceptance of the Treaty of Geneva with 
favor, she felt free to proceed on May 21, 
to the organization at Washington of an 


To the men who give their year, it was stated orally Sept. 9 at 


tion of the thousands so disqualified each 
the 
Civil Service Commission. | 

The examination, for the position of 
statistical clerk, will be held Sept. 9, it 
was explained, but only 9,000 of the 12,000 
applicants will he allowed to compete. The 
;remaining 3,000 were disqualified because 
they failed to follow directions in filling 
out application blanks. The following ad- | 
ditional information was made available 
at the Commission: 

Not New Occurrence 

Press releases have treated the disquali- 
fication as a new and unusual occurrence. 
This is not so The Commission has 
carried out this policy on every examina- 
tion during the last few years, and thou- 
sands of applicants have been denied the 
right to take examinations because of this 
same failure. There is nothing new or 


American Red Cross, and became its first | ctartling in the fact that 25 per cent of the 


president, which office she continued to 
occupy for 23 years 
The history of our Red Cross for several 


vears beginning with the forest fire in 


applicants were refused permission to 
compete 
On each application blank, near the top, 


in bold-face type, are definite instruc- 


Michigan in September, 1881, is replete| tions stating that the blank must be filled 


with reference to help rendered by Dans- 
ville, Rochester and Syracuse—a trinity 
sharing our homage with Clara Barton. 
The Red Cross at first was associated 
with war relief. There are still those who 
think of it only as active in time of wal 
Clara Barton, however, proposed the next 


step—disaster relief and measures of pre- 
vention—and was known throughout the 
world as the aggressor in successfully 


pushing the idea then called “The Ameri- 
can Plan,” by which the national societies 
also became the agency of relief in time 
of national calamities such as plague, 
cholera, yellow fever, devastating fires or 
floods, railway disasters, and mine ex- 
plosions. 
Hazards Conquered 

It is interesting and also indicative of 
human inventiveness that many of the 
things then feared by mankind have since 


been virtually pushed out of existence 
plague, cholera and yellow fever for ex- 
ample They were tremendous hazards 


50 vears ago and became a factor in the 
expanding Red Cross program 

Today the 57 national societies banded 
together in the League of Red Cross So- 
cieties, over whose destinies our own be- 
loved chairman, Judge John Barton 
Payne, presides, are all committed to the 
principle of social service in disaster relief 
as well as activity in time of war. This 
was a great evolutionar¥ step in broaden- 
ing the scope of humanitarian effort by 
the Red Cross 

The march of the chapters soon started 
and Dansville and Rochester and Syra- 


cuse were joined by New Orleans, Chicago hardly have anticipated 630,000 kitchen 
From this small beginning gardens grown with Red Cross seed as | 


and St. Louis. 
the American National Red Cross has 
grown until today its 16,000 chapters and 
branches are found in every part of the 
United States 


Clara Barton little dreamed that this the influence upon diversified farming, the 


agency to which she gave her life would 
become so well known that its affairs 
would engage public attention alongside 
such other great subjects of debate as the 
tariff and the liquor question Many 
would let the Red Cross solve both the 
farm problem and the labor problem and 
omeone whumsically said that if it could 
handle those they might even let it run 
the Government itself. Everyone today 
knows something about Red Cross work 
A Strange Emblem 

In those early days, however, few people 
knew the Red Cross Even its emblem 
was relatively unknown. The first Red 
Cross relief boat in America pulled out of 
Cincinnati in the Spring of 1884. The 
peopie of that country wondered what the 
trange flag at the masthead meant. In 
the Mississippi flood work more than 1,000 
els were engaged in relief work unde} 
that emblem. Homes were first rebuilt by 


out completely if the applicant wishes to 
take the examination. It points out 
clearly that no second chance will be 
granted if questions are not answered 
fully and correctly on the original applica- 
tion. 

If this were not enforced, the Commis- 
sion would spend hours in readjusting im- 
properly made out blanks. They would 
be swamped with second-tries and filled-in 
omissions 

Depends on Application 

Thus, it is left entirely with the appli- 
cant. If an applicant is unable to fill out 
a blank properly, it is highly improbable 
that he would be able to pass the exam- 
ination. 

If an applicant omits an answer to any 
question on the blank purposely, he has 
only himself to blame when he is dis- 
qualified, for it was definitely pointed out 
that all questions must be answered. If} 
he omits a question through oversight, a} 
similar blame may be attributed to his} 
disqualification 

The Commission has no figures avail- 
able to show the percentage of applicants 
who are disqualified for this reason, but 
it believes that the figure of 25 per cent 
revealed by the statistical clerk examina- 
tion is not unusually high. It probably 
is somewhat above the average, however. | 

The Commission urges future applicants | 
to be particularly careful in filling out| 
blanks; to read the boldface instructions 
at the top of the application sheet, and 
to follow these instructions implicitly. 


was the case in the drought States this 
year. ; 

This garden program was just one inci- 
dent of many. The fight against pellagra, 


realization that a sturdy people cannot 
grow on a normal diet of meat, meal and 
molasses, as has been the case in the 
plantation country for generations, and 
the discovery of social and economic ills 
which need correcting are only a few of 
the by-products of drought relief. 

The membership enrolled in the first | 
Red Cross Chapter at its organization 
meeting here in Dansville on Aug. 22, 1881, 
was 57. A half century of public confi- 
dence and support gives the American Red | 
Cross of today over 4,000,000 adult and 
7,000,000 junior members, more than 11,-| 
000,000 in all. These are on occasion | 
backed by the good will and purse of all} 
of our fellow citizens 

As we look forward to this 50th Anni- | 
versary Roll Call it may safely be expected | 
that the referendum of the people will 
again show new high levels of member- 
ship as an assurance by the public that it 





the Red Cross in connection with the Ohio | stands back of the Red Cross everywhere | 





River floods in 1884. 
First steps were taken daily and have 
proven their essential soundness For- 


in its great and growing field of public 
service. Has it ever occurred to you how} 
difficult it would be to predict the bound- 


tunately, Clara Barton was always for- aries of Red Cross ministrations if every- | 


ward looking. Her administration, com- 
mended in turn by Presidents Cleveland 
and McKinley, was flavored always by a 
flexibility which enabled the organization 
to adjust its work to new and larger is- 


one were a member everywhere? | 

The spirit of Clara Barton, the sym- | 
bolic importance of the Red Cross nurse, 
the devotion and effort of hundreds of 
thousands of devoted men and women 


sues in accordance with the financial sup- | who officer the 3,600 chapters and their 


port which was forthcoming 





Even then she would doubtless have 
marveled at the extent and variety 
Red Cross operations during the 
war, the active development of 
health nursing, health education in first 
aid, home hygiene, and nutrition, the 
work for ex-service men and their fami- 


lies and the succession of larger disaster 
relief operations since then | 


More then 1,000 disasters have been na- | this historic occasion we do so to venerate 
}and pay tribute to the pathfinders of yes- | 


tionally dealt with by the Red Cross 


of | great 


| 12,000 branches throughout the land are a 


composite picture of the history of this 
instrument of the people and an 


great |index of its possibilities if the vision of 
public}Clara Barton and those who succeeded 


her continue to grip the imagination of 
our citizenship. The Red Cross idea in|} 
the world, the Red Cross idea in the} 
United States, is not a passing fancy. 

It is built for the ages. In meeting on 





Some of them, like the Mississippi Rive: | terday. At the same time we do so to re- | 


flood and last year's 
elements which were 
zation. The drought 


drought, involved 
new to the organi- 
relief program, for 





dedicate our every effort to service for | 
mankind in the todays and the tomorrows 
If such progress in social understanding | 


example, was conducted in one-third of | could be made in the half a century which | 


the counties of the United States and 


has passed since the organization in 


involved local day by day and week by | Dansville of the first chapter in America. 


} 


week and month by month effort by 80,000 
or more local leaders serving their com- 
munities under the Red Cross Banner. 
Clara Barton saw the importance of 
gardens 


it is certain that devotion and ingenuity 
will show a new and inspiring growth in 
members and accomplishments in the next | 
50 years. We of today are the pathfinder | 


in relief operations but would] for tomorrow. 
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| ARCHIVE FOR WAR RECORDS OF STATE | 








As a memorial to citizens of South Dakota who as soldiers and sailors in 
the American military forces lost their lives in the World War, a building 
has been erected in the capital city, Pierre, which is to be used as archive 
for all military records and relics of South Dakota since its organization 


as a State. 
State Historical Department. 


The building and its contents will be in the custody of the 
The archive building will directly face the 


State Capitol. 


Nicaragua Extends Time on Claims 
Due to Destruction of Its Records 


|Government Changes Final Date Owing to Loss of Papers 


During the Recent Earthquake 


Because records of the 
Claims Commission were destroyed in the 
recent earthquake the Nicaraguan govern- 
ment has extended the time during which 
claims may be filed, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Department of State 
Sept. 9. 

Claims may be filed by foreigners and 
Nicaraguans to settle damages arising out 
of Nicaraguan disturbances prior to Oct. 
25, 1925. 


The Department's announcement fol- 


, lows in full text: 


By decrees of Dec. 3, 1926, and July 30, 
1929, a provisional claims commission was 
created by the Government of Nicaragua 
to record and classify claims and by de- 
cree of Feb. 6, 1930, there was established 
a permanent claims commission to ad- 
judicate claims of Nicaraguans and for- 
eigners arising out of civil disturbances 
in Nicaragua subsequent to Oct. 25, 1925. 

The first meeting of the Permanent 


Nicaraguan | or 


Claims Commission was held in Managua | 


on Feb. 10, 1930. The time limit for filing 
claims before the commission expired on 
March 31, 1930 

The commission was engaged at Man- 
agua in the adjudication of claims until 
interrupted by the earthquake of March 
31, 1931 at which time practically all of 
the commission's records, including claims 
documents filed by claimants, were de- 
stroyed 

The 
Claims 
1931 


Department is advised that the 
Commission reconvened Sent. 2 
and that, in furtherance of the pur- 


poses of the Commission, President Mon- | 


cado issued a decree on Sept. 2, which 
was published in La Gaceta of Sept. 3, 
establishing new periods for the resub- 
mission of claims previously submitted to 
the Claims Commission, which had not 
been adjudicated or the adjudication of 
which had not been notified to claimants, 
the documents in relation to which were 
destroyed in the fire following the earth- 
quake on March 31, 1931. The pertinent 
portion of the decree is as follows 

“Article 3. There are established a pe- 
riod of 60 days for Nicaraguan claimants 
a 


foreign claimants domiciled in Nica- 
ragua and a period of 120 days for foreign 
claimants resident outside of Nicaragua 
within which to repeat their claims before 
the Commission; both pericds to begin on 
the day the office of the Commission is 
opened to the public.” 

American consular officers have been re- 
quested by the American Legation at 
Managua to notify American claimants in 
their districts in regard to the foregoing 
and when the office of the Commission is 
opened to the public, from which the 60 
and 120-day periods will be counted. The 
Department will inform claimants resid- 
ing in the United States, whose claims are 
of record in the Department, regarding 
the decree of Sept. 2, 1931, and will en- 
deavor to notify them of the date upon 
which the office of the Commission is 
opened to the public. 
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New Instrument 
Measures Slight 
Gusts in the Air 


‘Adaptation of Anemometer 
| Is Said to Be Useful in 
| Maneuvering Dirigible 
| ‘Akron’ at Its Dock 


A new type of anemometer which meas- 
| ures the gusts in the air has been de- 
| veloped by Dr. C. F. Marvin, Chief of the 
| Weather Bureau, Department of Agricul- 
ture, and is proving very useful in ma- 
neuvering the Navy's new dirigible “Ak- 
ron” in and out of its dock, according to 
a statement in the current issue of tne 


| 
| 


Official Record of the Department. The 
statement follows in full text: 
A gust-recording instrument adapted 


from the common cup anemometer by C. 
F. Marvin, Chief of the Weather Bureau, 
|is proving very useful in maneuvering the 
“Akron” in and out of its dock, according 
to reports from the Akron (Ohio) air- 
port, where the mechanism was recently 
installed on top of the weather obser- 
vation tower near the mooring ground of 
the giant dirigible. 
Exact Knowledge Needed 


knowledge of the movement of 
the air, Dr. Marvin points out, is ex- 
tremely important in deciding when to 
take off and when to land with lighter- 
than-air craft. The “Akron’s” naviga- 
tors, therefore, are vitally interested in 
the velocity of the wind at all times, as 
well as in the performance of their ship 


Exact 


under different wind velocities, as re- 
corded by the anemometer during each 
flight. 

The modified gust-measuring mecha- 


nism consists essentially of an anemome- 
ter with three aluminum cups set up on 
the roof of an observation tower, con- 
nected by wires with a recording device 
in a room below. A magneto attached 
to the axis of the revolving system of cups 
generates a current of electricity that va- 
ries with the speed at which the cups are 
spun by the wind. This current, sent 
on by wires to the room below, moves the 
pen over a band of paper which passes 
along fast enough to record in full detail 
each momentary oscillation of the wind. 

An ordinary anemometer, Professor 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 5.] 








In the Spotlight 


Our wide Reputation for the Finest Quality places upon us 


a great Responsibility. To ma 
cannot for one moment relax o 
improve our Merchandise, our 


intain this High Reputation we 
ur efforts, but must constantly 
Service, and our way of doing 


business. Since we are known for the Finest Shirts, Neckwear, 


Hosiery, and other Distinctive 
them 
Standard of Excellence, but is 


Requisites, we must produce 


Merchandise that not only measures up to the Highest 


always properly priced. 


In our NewYork, Chicago, London and Paris Shops you find 
the same Distinctive Merchandise, the same Pleasing Service, 
and the same Spirit of Progress. It is this that has won for 


us International 
Haberdashers. 
has gained for us our place in 


Eminence as Foremost Shirtmakers and 
It is this fulfilment of responsibilities that 


the Spotlight of the world. 








THE TELEPHONE HAS 


LIVING 





ID 


EALS 








‘Tne Bell System is chiefly people. There 
is four billion dollars’ worth of telephone 
buildings and equipment but what makes 
these dead things live is the organization, 


the skill and the ideals of the people who 


operate this vast plant. 


The System's ideals of service are 
reflected through the employees in 24 
regional operating companies. ach com- 
pany is adapted to the needs of its par- 
ticular area. Each takes advantage of the 
improvements developed by the 5000 
members of the Bell Laboratories staff. 


Each avails itself of the production 


economies of Western 


manufactures equipment of the highest 
quality for the whole System. 


makes use of the general and technical 


Klectric, 


staff work done 


and Telegraph. 


attitude of the 
ness. 
dividend to st 
other earnings 


the service. 


Telephone and T 
holders... anc 
much as one per 

The ideals of 


which 


Each 


value for your n 


Its policy 


by American Telephone 


The spirit of the people comprising 


this organization is also shown in the 


System toward its busi- 
is to pay a reasonable 


all 


to improve and widen 


ockholders; to use 


There are more than 600,000 American 


‘elegraph Company stock- 
1 no one person owns so 
cent of the stock. 


the Bell System are work- 


ing in your interest every time you use the 
telephone. Through them, you get better 


and better service and constantly growing 


noney. 





* AMERICAN 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 





COMPANY *® 
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Commodities Hold 
To Price Level of 


Previous Month 


July Quotations Held Their 
Own for First Time in 
Almost a Year, Says Com- 
merce Department 


Commodity prices were maintained in 
July as compared with June for the first 
time in nearly a year, according to the 
monthly survey of ‘current business, made 
public Sept. 8 by the Department of Com- 
merce. | 

The price !evels were in contrast to re- 
cessions in both manufacturing output and 
mineral production. Against these reces- 
sions, however, the survey showed in- 
creased wool and silk receipts during the | 
month and a distinct gain in movement of 
consumptive commodities of the type of | 
shoes and rubber tires over the June pe- 
riod. 

Sections of the su: ey dealing with the 
security and money markets, domestic 
trade and employment, and the iron and 
steel and chemical industries.were printed 
in the issue of Sept. 9. Comments on the 
situation existing in the automobile and 
rubber, textile. food, forest products and 
miscellaneous industries follow in full text: 


Automobiles and Rubber | 


Reductions of schedules in the automo- 
bile industry continued in July, and pro- 
duction was the lowest since January. 
Total output of passenger cars and trucks 
in the United States and Canada 

‘amounted to 223,000 units, a decrease of 
14 per cent from the preceding month and 
of 19 per cent from a year ago. Cur-| 
tailment in July was considerably greater | 
than the usual seasonal movement, and 
the adjusted production index of the Fed- | 
eral Reserve Board dropped 7.7 per cent | 
below June and 20 per cent below a year | 
Tago. With the exception of last October, | 
the index is the lowest reached during | 
the present depression. Truck production | 
also decreased about 13 per cent from 
June to July, and for the seven months 
was 23 per cent below last year. | 


Employment in the industry was 
further reduced in July and, with more 
widespread part-time employment, pay 
rolls were sharply lower. The pay-roll 
index in July was 27 per cent below a 
year ago, while the employment index was | 
down 17 per cent. 

Exports of passenger cars increased in 
July from the low level of June, but a| 
decrease in truck exports resulted in a} 
further slight decline in the total. Pre- 
liminary figures on registrations show a 
drop of 4 per cent from June to July, | 
although there is usually a slight in- | 
crease. 

Production of pneumatic tires in June 
was only slightly below May, and was 11 
per cent higher than in the same month 
of 1930. Total production for the six 
months was 5.8 per cent lower than in the | 
same period of last year. Shipments con- 
tinued to increase for the fourth con- 
secutive month and were 2.9 per cent in 
excess of May shipments and 6.7 per cent | 
above June, 1930. 

Employment in the rubber industry was 
reduced in July, following the gain of the} 
preceding month. The index was 2.5 per | 
cent below June, while the unadjusted | 
index of pay rolls declined 12 per cent. 
Compared with a year ago, employment | 
and pay-roll indexes were off 10 and 21) 
per cent, respectively. | 

Crude-rubber imports in July continued 
above the average for this year and for 
1930 as well. Imports for the seven 
months of 1931 were only 6 per cent be-| 
low the same period of 1930. Crude-rubber | 
stocks continued to mount to record levels | 
in July, accompanied by further weakness | 
in prices. Stocks at the end of July were | 
2.4 per cent above June and were more | 
than one-fourth larger than a year ago.| 


Textile Industry 


Textile production showed a small _— 
during July after adjustments were made 
for seasonal changes, according to the in- 
dex of the Federal Reserve Board; the | 
level of operations was 21 per cent higher | 
than in July of last year, and the index 
yecorded the most active month since 
January, 1930. 

Cotton spindle hours operated during 
July declined seasonally from the preced- 
ing month, while being slightly greater 
than a year ago. Raw cotton consump- 
tion by mills showed a seasonal decline 
in July, but the total was 19 per cent 
above that of the same month last year. 
Stocks of raw cotton in mills and ware-| 
houses at the end of July declined season- | 
ally but were 36 per cent greater than a| 
year ago. 

Production of cotton textiles during July 
was 16 per cent larger than a year ago, 
but 26 per cent less than in the preceding 
month; stocks at the end of the month 
showed a small decrease from the preced- 
ing month and were 41 per cent less than | 
a year ago; unfilled orders were 16 per | 
cent less than in June, but were 25 per 
cent larger than at the end of July, 1930. 
The average weekly production of cotton 
piece goods (accounting for about half of 
total cloth output) amounted ot 48,000,- 
000 vards in July compared with 52,000,000 
in the preceding month; sales of these| 
piece goods were 18 per cent below cur-| 
rent production in July, while in June the 
sales were 37 per cent above production. 
The Fairchild wholesale price index de- 
clined only one point during July, but 
was 15 per cent less than in the same 
month last year. 

Wool receipts at Boston during July in- 
creased seasonally over the _ preceding 
month and were slightly larger than in 
the same month last year. The price of 
the territory type of fine, staple, scoured 
wool, in the Boston market, remained firm | 
during July, and averaged nearly 18 per) 
cent less than in the corresponding month 
a year ago. Manufacture of woolens dur-| 
ing July continued the gradual increase} 
in activity, which has been in progress 
since the beginning of the year. The} 
spinning of worsteds also continued a 
similar increasing trend while the index | 
for July was over 13 per cent higher than | 
in the preceding month and 34 per cent 
greater than in the same month last year. 

Silk deliveries increased during July, and} 
were 12 per cent greater than in the "cor- | 
responding month of last year. Rayon, 
prices during July continued at the level | 
held during the preceding six-month 
period. 





Food Industries 


Processing of food products gained dur- 
ing July, but the level of operations was 
9 per cent less than in the same month 
last year, measured by the index of the | 
Federal Reserve Board, which is adjusted 
for seasonal changes. The seasonally ad- | 
justed index of employment in food man- 
ufacturing also showed the same tend- 
encies as did production. 

Wholesale prices of food products during | 
July recorded the first increase, with the} 
exception of August, 1930, since Septem- | 
ber, 1929. The index for July was about | 
15 per cent less than in the same month 
in 1930. 

Receipts of wheat at primary 
increase over the preceding month 
during July registered the usual seasonal 
increase over the preceding month and 
were 5 per cent larger than in the same 


markets 


‘acnth last year. Visible supplies of wheat’ reached in May, the July rate being al-! 


|}month being 47 cents a bushel, 


|months of 1930. 


}per cent over the preceding month, 


| the volume was 125 per cent greater than | 


| than for the same period in 1930. 


| 1930, while coffee imports were higher. 


and | 
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WEEKLY INDICATORS OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Prepared by the Department of Commerce of The United States Government 


HE charts of “Weekly. Business Indicators” are is- 

sued by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Commerce. 

The figures from which the charts are made are ob- 


tained from reliable private, 
sources. The actual week for 


end on the same day, but in the main, it is a compar- 


ison for the same period. 


In order to simplify comparison between different 
Index Numbers Weekly Average for Years 1923-1925, Inclusive, 100 


as well as governmental 
all items does not always 


otherwise indicated. 


mgr phi cb meee PRODUCTION 


AL CAE iM! 
pCa + 


AAT 


WHEAT RECEIPTS 


° poesecedl | 
popped 


RELATIVE TO 1926-100 


BUSINESS FAILURES 


in the United States at the end of July 
showed a seasonal increase over the pre- 
ceding month, and were nearly 35 per cent 
greater than a year ago. The foreign de- 
mand for wheat and flour has been less} 
this year than in 1930. Wheat prices broke | 
sharply during July, the average for the | 
compared | 
with 67 cents in June; prices during the 
first seven months of 1931 have averaged 
34 per cent less than in the corresponding 


Corn receipts in the principal markets 
during July showed an increase of 23 
al- 
though the total was 6 per cent less than 
in the same month last year. The visible | 
supply of corn in the United States at} 
the end of July recorded an increase of 
12.5 per cent over the preceding month in- 
stead of the usual seasonal decrease, while | 


a year ago. The price of No. 3 yellow) 
corn at Chicago, after a slight increase 
in June, resumed in July the decline which 
began in September, 1930. 


Cattle receipts at primary markets dur- 
ing July declined slightly from the pre- 
ceding month. and also from the same 
month ‘last year. Hog receipts showed a 
seasonal decrease during July, and were 
14 per cent smaller than a year ago. Cold 
storage holdings of meat decreased over | 
7 per cent in July, while the volume at 
the end of the month was slightly larger | 


Imports of raw sugar Averaged less dur- | 
in the first six months of 1931 than in| 


Forest Products 





Although operations in the forest prod- 
ucts industry continued at low levels dur- 
ing July, new and unfilled lumber orders 
were in greater volume. In this respect 
the hardwoods sections of the industry} 
was outstanding, the most recent reports, 
for the week ending Aug. 15, showing new 
orders 46 per cent in excess of current! 
production. The average excess of new 
orders over production for all lumber, for 
the same period was 3 per cent. 

The rate of general operations in the 
forest products industry, as measured by 
electricity consumption, continued to de-| 
|cline from the high point of the year} 


(NUMBER ) 


business indicators and to compare statistical series 
which are expressed in different units, the Bureau of 


Foreign and: Domestic Commerce has calculated all 
of these statistics in terms of “index numbers,” using 
for convenience as a base period the weekly average 
of each series for the years 1923-1925 except where 
The weekly average for this 
period is expressed as 100 on the charts and the value 


FREIGHT“CAR LOADINGS 


Chart Legend: 





partment of Commerce.) 
1930 
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CALL MONEY RATES 


most one-fourth below both that of the | 
corresponding month last year and the, 
average monthly rate from 1923 to 1925. | 

Employmentgin the industry declined be- | 
tween 4 and 5 per cent from June to July, 
to a new low point about three-fourths 
of the July, 1930, level and half of the} 
1923-1925 average. Pay rolls declined 


| slightly more than seasonally in the same | 


period to a point about two-thirds of the} 
amount a year ago and about 40 per cent 


lof the 1923-1925 average. | 


Marketings of forest products, which 
usually fall off seasonally in July, in- | 
creased slightly over June to approxi- 
mately the level of May, the latter month | 
| normally showing the high point for the | 
year. The July level also represented an 
improvement as compared with market- 
ings at this time a year ago, being 5 per 
cent higher. 

Marketings of naval stores likewise in- 
creased more than normally in July. reach- 
ing a new high record level 10 per cent 
above the level of a year ago. 


While production of southern pine de- 
clined in July, both new and unfilled or- 
ders increased. Production was only about 
half of that of a year ago at this time, 
with nc‘v orders a fourth and unfilled or- 
ders a third off. 

Production of Douglas fir declined 25 
per cent from the June level to the low- 
| est level recorded in recent years, 22 per 
cent below a year ago, and about one-half 
of production in July, 1929. New orders 
declined slightly during ay and as a 
result of the sharp curtailme - produc- | 
tion unfilled orders rere | slightly. 
Hardwoods production ea seasonally 
in July, the output being less than two-| 
thirds of the production in July, 1930. 

Furniture plant operations increased 8 
per cent in July to a level 20 per cent! 
aboye a year ago. 

Carloadings of forest products fell off | 
somewhat greater than normally from! 
June to July, being for the latter month 
about one-third below carloadings a year 
ago. 


Miscellaneous Industries 
Leather: Although there was an increase 
of about 6 per cent in the actual num- 
ber of employes in the leather and leather | 
|products industry, which increase was | 
greater than is normal for this season of 
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for each week 1s calculated as a percentage of this 
average. Thus, when the item for any particular week 
is greater than the average for the years 1923-1925 
it is expressed as an index number of more than 100; 
if the value is less than the average the index number 
is less than 100. The data are plotted for the week 
ending Sept. 5 where available. 
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Decline in Post Office Receipts in August 


Greater Than in Previous Month in 50 Cities 


Postal receipts of 50 selected offices in as many cities in the United St 
decline below collections during the corresponding month of 1930, acco 
offices issued Sept. 8 by the Post Office Department. 


The 
that 
in full text: 


August, 
1931 
+ $4.647,482.72 
- 3,472,011.79 
1,141,287.62 
1,114,147.56 
793,941.37 
579,913.88 
653,769.00 
599,387.78 
778,541.81 
624,510.39 
580,344.22 
502,941.17 
446,001.74 
444,593.07 
412,523.10 
341,364.50 
365,017.23 
299,877.90 
261,255.32 
290,077.38 
290,515.69 
300,897.23 
306,364.63 
253,691.13 
254,233.55 
210,472.19 
222,856.63 
214,566.91 
185,224.71 


SELECTED OFFICES 1930 
New York, N. Y. 
Chicago, Il. 
Philadelphia, Pa. ° 
Boston, Mass. ......... 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Kansas City, 

Detroit, Mich. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Los Angeles, Calif 

San Francisco, Calif. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. .. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Baltimore Md. ... 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Washington, D. C. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

St. Paul, Minn. ........ 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Newark, N. J. 

Denver, Colo. 

Dallas, Tex. 

Seattle, Wash. 
Omaha, Nebr. .... 
Des Moines, Iowa 
Portland, Oreg. 
Louisville, Ky. 


the year, the Federal Reserve Board's ad- | 
justed index of production of leather and|} 


| Shoes during July was under that of June. 
| The industry was operating on a plane 
about 3 per cent above July last year. 
Ww 
this was the only group reporting pro- 
ductive operations above those of 1930. 
Paper and Printing: Employment in the 
paper and printing industry during July 
declined more than the usual seasonal 
l!amount so that the seasonally adjusted 
index dropped slightly. Pay rolls declined 
by 3.1 per cent, and were almost 13 per| 
cent under July, 1930. 


month of 8.16 per cent from the receipts in July, 


$4,999,145.54 
4.027,545.64 
1,288,999.30 
1,215,727.56 
892,423.90 
678,432.49 
776,423.65 
677,926.23 
814,003.15 
724,570.44 
601,926.25 
539,606.15 
493,863.87 
510,964.17 
455,093.19 
374,020.98 
388,170.33 
332,961,62 
315,205.73 
333,871.27 
354,637.77 
308,139.16 
333,062.42 
291,150.22 
275,820.13 
243,106.62 
219,262.24 
235,051.63 
194, 880. 48 


| per cent under July last year. 
ith the exception of the textile industry | 


|rous metal group during July. 


August, 


Pct. 
*7.03 
*13.78 
*11.46 


Increase 
*$351,662.82 
*555,533.85 
*147,711.68 
*101,580.20 
*98,482.53 
*98,.518,61 
*122,654.65 
*78,538.45 
*35,461.34 
*100,060.05 
*21,582.03 
*36,664.98 
*47,862.13 
*66,371.10 
*42,570.09 
*32,656.48 
*23,153.10 
*33,083.72 
*53,950.41 
*43,793.89 
*64,122.08 
*7,241.93 
*26,697.79 
*37,459.09 
*21,586.58 
"32,634.43 
3,594.39 
*20,484.72 
*9,655.77 


SELECTED om 7oms 
Rochester, N. . 
Columbus, Ohio 
New Orleans, La. 
Toledo, Ohio 
Richmond, Va. 
Providence, R. I. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Dayton, Ohio 
Hartford, Conn 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Houston, Tex 


New Haven, Conn. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Akron, Ohio 

Fort Worth, Tex. 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Springfield, Mass. 
Salt Lake City, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Worcester. 


| ree 
Datly average 


May, 1931, over May, 
July, 1931, over July, 
*Decrease. 
s 95 


production declined by less than 1 per cent | 
as compared with June, whereas a drop) 
of almost 4 per cent is normal for this 
period. The July production was ‘only 3 


Nonferrous Metals: A decrease in pro- | 


duction of greater than normal seasonal 
proportions was recorded by the nonfer- 
Employ- 
ment and pay rolis also declined during 
the month. Copper, zinc, and silver pro- 
duction declined more than seasonally, but 
lead production increased more than would 
| normally be expected at this season. Dur- 
ing the first seven months of the year the! 


myracuse, BM. FY. on scccs 


Utah .. 
Mass. ...... 


. -$23 ee 088-20 


1930, 


ates represented collectively in August a 9.61 per cent | 
rding to a statement of postal receipts of 50 selected 
(A summary of the statement was printed in the issue of Sept. 9.) 
total receipts in these offices for August, 1931, was $23,389,088 while the amount in July, 1931, was $24,577,840, a loss in 
1930. The Department's tabulated statement for selected cities follows | 


August, 
1930 
192,558.69 
222,419.28 
204,761.69 
160,755.01 
146,815.76 
143,469.06 
185,054.66 
179,819.33 
164,130.64 
140,094.74 
181,592.02 
135,504.86 
117,884.00 
108,793.11 
122,094.34 
125,077.74 
93,077.48 
100,492.65 
100,856.55 
66,441.22 
87,955.26 


$25,875,640.22 
99,580.00 995,216.00 


August, 
1931 Increase 
1,649.65 
"16,264.44 
*17,315.18 
*26,458.70 
*14,128.30 
*4,637.92 
*55,493.95 
*25,483.88 
3,751.67 
*10,515.49 
*21,469.73 
"4,712.73 
*9,839.18 
*16,804.57 


194,208.34 
206,154.84 
187,446.51 
134,296.31 
132,687.46 
138,831.14 
129,560.71 
154,335.45 
167,882.31 
129,579.25 
160,122.29 
130,792.13 
108,044.82 

91,988.54 
197,801.79 
125,925.10 

85,498.05 

95,274.36 

86,439.00 

63,698.66 

80,709.12 


85 
*7.31 
"8.46 

"16.46 
*9.62 
*3.23 

*29.99 

"14.17 

2.29 
*7.51 

*11.82 
*3.48 
*8.35 

*15.45 
62.01 

68 
*8.14 
*3.19 

"14.29 
*4.13 
"8.24 


"9.61 
"9.61 


*14,417.55 
"2,742.56 
*7,246.14 


*$2,486,552.02 
*95,636.00 


1930, *11.24; June, 1931, over June, 1930, 
*8.16. 





*5.41; 





30 per cent under the same months in 
1930 and 48 per cent under 1929. Lead 
production and tin deliveries have also 
averaged materially under the last two 


| years. 


Fuels: 
creased 
seasonal amount, but was about 14 per cent 
under July last year. Anthracite produc- 
tion decreased by about 13 per cent, where- 
as the July production is normally about 
the same as during June. During the 
first seven months of the year bituminous 
coal production averaged 17 per cent 
under the same period last year, and an-| 


Bituminous coal production in- 


Newsprint paper' monthly production of copper has averaged! thracite production 9 per cent. 


Pct. | 


ring July by about the normal | 
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Weather Hastens 
Maturity of Corn 
And Cotton Crops 


‘Wheat Seeding Progresses 
| In Eastern Sections, but 
| Soil Continues Too Dry 
| In Western Areas 


| Corn deteriorated further im the western 
} and northwestern parts of the belt during 
| the last week, while the weather was gen- 
erally favorable for cotton and picking 
| became more widespread, the Weather 
| Bureau, Department of Agriculture, stated 
Sept. 9 in its weekly review of weather 
and crop conditions. 

In the western and northwestern Wheat 
Belt, the soil was mostly too dry for seed- 
jing Winter wheat, the Bureau said. In 
| the more eastern States, conditions were 
generally favorable. The review follows in 

full text: 
| Abnormally Warm 

The latter part of the week had con- 
siderably cooler weather in the Eastern 
States, but, in general, the period was one 
of abnormal warmth over much of the 
country. The weekly mean temperatures 
were near normal in the extreme South 
and from the Ohio Valley northward and 
eastward, but elsewhere they were de- 
| cidedly above normal rather generally. 
| The relatively warmest weather occurred 





| between the Mississippi River and Rocky # 


Mountains, notably in central and north- 
|ern sections, where record-high maxi- 
mum temperatures for so late in the 
season were reported from many places, 
and the averages in some localities were 
as much as four degrees above the normal 
|for a midsummer week. Only a few sta- 
tions in the Ohio Valley reported below- 
normal temperatures, and one in the in- 
terior of California; all others had tem- 
| peratures above normal. 

| Rainfall was moderate to rather heavy 
| from North Carolina and Tennessee north~- 
|ward. The amounts were excessive in 
| Bates of the lower Ohio Valley and also 
in extreme southeastern Florida. In other 
| parts of the South showers were scattered 
and mostly light, while in the area be- 
tween the Mississippi River and Rocky 
Mountains very little rain fell, with many 
| places reporting a rainless week. There 
were some heavy falls in north Pacific 
| districts, but they were confined mostly 
| to coast sections, with other parts of the 
| far Northwest continuing mostly dry. 


Still Dry in West 


The weather of the week, as affecting 
agriculture, was quite similar to that for 
|some time past, with further rains in 
|many sections east of the Mississippi 
River and continued dryness in most of 
| the West and Northwest. In general, the 
| rains in the Eastern States were of further 
benefit, especially in the Ohio Valley, 
| while showers were helpful in the hereto- 
fore droughty sections of New York and 
| Michigan, but about half of the latter 
State is still extremely dry. Aside from 
the northern dry sections, late crops and 
vegetation of all kinds made satisfactory 
| progress east of’ the Mississippi River, 
and also from Missouri southward, except 
in a few places. 

Pasture lands were especially benefited 
in the interior of this eastern area. There 
|is complaint of too much moisture for 
} some purposes locally, principally in Ohio, 
|/and parts of Kentucky, while frequent 
rains in some Middle Atlantic States have 
| been unfavorable for certain crops, such 
jas tomatoes. In parts of the Ohio Valley 
the soil is now better supplied with mois- 
|ture than at any time since the 1930 
| drought began. 

Rains Helpful 

West of the Mississippi River the out- 
|} look for the Fall is favorable from Mis- 
} souri and much of eastern Kansas south- 
ward, but rather generally from the south- 
jern Great Plains and Iowa northward and 
rr estward the persistent lack of rain, 
recently aggravated by high temperatures, 
is decidedly unfavorable and vegetation 
continues to deteriorate in many places. 
Rains of the week were very helpful in 
| the western portions of Oregon and Wash- 
}ington, but they did not extend, in ap- 
preciable amounts, inland, and most of 
the Pacific Northwest continues dry. The 
southern mountain sections, particularly 
| Arizona and New Mexico, continues fa- 
| vorable. Late reports indicate consider- 
| able damage to corn and potatoes in some 
| central-northern sections by the frost of 
| Aug. 30. 

| Seeding Advances 

Small Grains.—Preparation for seeding 
Winter grains advanced well in much of 
the country east of the Mississippi River, 
although in parts of the Ohio Valley wet 
soils caused some delay. West of the river, 
| particularly from Oklahoma northward 
}and northwestward, extending to the Pa- 
| cific Northwest, soil conditions were de- 
cidedly dry and unfavorable for plowing, 
| especially in the northern Great Plans. 
Some Winter wheat has been seeded in the 
| Eastern States, while there were scattered 
| rye and oat plantings. 

Corn.—Under the influence of mostly 
fair weather and high temperature, the 
corn crop in the western and northwestern 
parts of the bel dried or ripened very 
fast, prematurely in some places, and 
there was further deterioration in localities 
where not too far advanced; much has 
been cut for silos. Rains in the Ohio Val- 
ley were helpful to the late crop, though 
ripening has been retarded in some east- 
ern valley sections. In general, conditions 
continue favorable in this area and also 
in the more eastern States. Much corn 
in the west and northwest is already safe 
from frost, and some of it is beyond frost 
danger in the eastern belt. In Iowa nearly 
one-half is now safe, and reports indicate 
that, with normal weather, some four- 
fifths will be out of danger by the end 
of the month. 


Cotion Picking Progresses 


Cotton.—The week was mostly warm in 
the Cotton Belt, with rainfall generally 
light to moderate, though with local fairly 
heavy falls in some northwestern and 
northeastern districts. In general, the 
weather was favorable, and under the in- 
fluence of considerable sunshine and high 
tempe®atures, bolls opened more rapidly, 
with greater activity in picking in a good 
many places, but at the same time harvest, 
in general, continued rather slow. 

In the western belt the outlook contin- 
ued about as recently, though in some 
dry parts of Texas and Oklahoma the 
warm weather intensified droughty condi- 
tions; picking is becoming more general 
in Oklahoma; and there were further com- 
plaints of rank growth and poor fruiting 
in some eastern wet districts. In the cen- 
tral States of the belt progress was mostly 
| Satisfactory, while in the more eastern 
| sections the weather was generally favor- 
able. except for too much rain in parts of 
the north. 


Pastures in Fair Condition 


| Miscellaneous crops.—Meadows and p%y 
tures are in fair to good condition fron 
the central trans-Mississippi States east- 
ward, as well as in the southern Rocky 
Mountain region. Elsewhere throughout 
the great western grazing country there 
were numerous reports of ranges drying, 
scarcity of water, and shipments of live- 
stocks, the latter principally from Mo”- 
tana and the western Great Basin. Live- 
stock, on the whole, are holding up well, 
although feeding has begun in some addi- 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 1.] 
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Farm Product 
Market Prices 
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New Construction for Week 





| 


| Park paving, $906, widening Miller Street, 


, | $1,585; Sharon Springs, improving streets. 


Kentucky | 


Kentucky: Princeton, improving street, | 


1,000; Louisville, sidewalks, $50,000; Ash- | 


: | 
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Alley, $2,518; Blue Earth, repairing bridge | tal, $213,000; Eastport, side and rear addi- 
No. 2, $2,000, repairing bridge No. 1, $600; | tions to high and grade school, $100,000; 
Monteveideo, water and sewer construc-| Poughkeepsie, sewage disposal plant, $79,- 
tion, $4,832, watermain construction, $3,131. he imme and addition to 
| School, 499. 


Missouri | North Dakota 








| . 7 © 
| Is in Excess of 40 Millions 
Are Irregular New Projects Are Expected to Be Helpful in| 


Providing Work During Winter Months 


Dairy Staples and Potatoes 
Show Marked Advance as 
Wheat, Cotton and Live- 


stock Decrease the Winter, it was explained. 


the President’s Organization on Unemployment Relief. 
of contract awards will assure that many construction projects will last through 
(A summary of the Organization’s announcement 





eS awards on public and semipublic works reported during the week 
ended Sept. 5 amounted to $40,723,000, according to announcement Sept. 8. by 
Maintenance of this level 


Price declines and advances on markets 
for agricultural products were about equal 
in number in early September, weakness 
in wheat, cotton and livestock being bal- 
anced in part by sharp advances in dairy 
products and a rising trend in potato 
prices, the Department of Agriculture 
stated in a review just issued of recent 
trends in markets for farm products. 

Heavy offerings of Russian wheat at 


low prices are a check on the general | 
wheat market situation, the Department | 


said. The statement follows in full text: 
Advances and declines were fairly equal 
in number in the markets for farm 
products in early September. Continued 
weakness in such lines as wheat, cotton 
and livestock were partly balanced by 
sharp advances in the dairy markets and 
a rising trend of potato prices. Lack of 
export demand played a part in the cash 
weakness in the wheat market. Receipts 
of cattle, 
and prices declined a little. Dairy mar- 
kets showed the effect of decreasing out- 
put and satisfactory consuming demand. 
Trend of the egg market held fairly steady, 
but heavy supplies of some grades of 
dressed poultry were a depressing feature 
in that line. Most fruits and vegetables 
continued to sell at low prices under heavy 
supplies and lack of brisk demand. 


Wheat Fairly Steady 


Although prices on sales of wheat for 
future delivery reached a new low mark 
at one time near the end of last month, 
the domestic cash wheat markets have not 
shown much change. Milling demand is 
fairly active, but with domestic mills bid- 
ding about 5 cents per bushel over prices 
exporters were willing to pay, the export 
movement was of small volume. Heavy 
offerings of Russian wheat at relatively 
low prices are a check on the general 
wheat market situation. 

Unusually small receipts of oats have 
been a strengthening influence in the mar- 
ket for that grain. Reports of unfavor- 
able crop conditions in western corn areas 
brought a sharp upturn in that market 
in early September, bringing the price 
back to that prevailing in mid-August. 
Continued active demand from sections 
— by drought has held barley prices 

rm. 

Hay markets were quiet in early Sep- 
tember. Prices ranged from barely steady 
to somewhat below those for the previ- 


ous week. Timothy hay showed weakness 


in central and eastern markets. Alfalfa 


prices averaged about steady, with mod- 
erate to light offerings in fairly good de- 


mand, prairie hay quotations held about 
steady. 
Feed Markets Dull 

Feed markets continue dull and weak 
A drop of about $4 a ton for cottonseed 
meal is the feature of the past month. 
Linseed lost only $1 to $2 in that period 
and wheat feeds show little net change 
Most of the millfeeds are 


half the price level of early Fall, 1930, and 
general average is around the lowest of 
; Farmers and feeders are not 
buying freely, but depending more on their 


the season. 


own supplies of corn, oats, barley and hay 

Pastures are improving in the East but 

are still dry in many western States. 
The demand for spot cotton during early 


sheep and hogs were liberal | 


selling near 


| land, garage and warehouse, $50,000; Eliza- 
bethtown, high school, $40,000. 


Louisiana 


Louisiana: Bordeleonville, grade school, 
| $30,000; Bunkie, paving, curb and gutter 
| work, $50,000; New Orleans, building at 
St. Joseph Academy, $32,241. 


Maine 


Maine: Ellsworth, highway construction, 
$14,500; Waterville, 12 college buildings, 


appeared in the issue of Sept. 9.) The list of projects by States follows in full text: | $3,500,000; Pleasant Ridge, remodeling 
;ton County, paying road with stone, | work, $1,000. 
| Alabama $16,993, paving road with gravel, $6,080, 
Alabama: Greenville, paving street ex paving road with stone, $10,000, paving | Maryland 
| eahale a ing oir | rad with stone, $18,000, paving road with) Maryland: Baltimore, church, $100,000, 
tension, $4,800; constructing reservoir, | stone, $5,913, paving road with gravel, $6,- dreliging work, $46,350. 


$4,000; improvement to water works, $10,- 
/000; Jacksonville, paving public square, | 
$13,000; paving Mountain Avenue, $7,000; gravel, $9,800;. Whitley, high 
|Piedmont, street improvements, $7,000; | $103,000. 

| Birmingham, excavating channel, $25,000. | 


902, paving road ‘with stone, $2,145, paving 
road with stone, $7,560, paving road with 


Iowa 

Iowa: Des Moines, paving’ streets, $25,- 
000; Atlantic, rural electric lines, $10,000; 
street paving repairs, $3,000; Fort Dodge, 
installing main, $12,000, removal of pump- 
ing station, $15,000; Mason City, remodel- 
ing courthouse, $85,000, paving work, $25,- 
000, sanitary sewers, $13,000, sidewalks, 
$3,000; Oelwein, city well pump and pump 
house, $1,500; Perry, repairing of street, 
$2,500, repairing water works, 


Arizona 


Arizona: Flagstaff, water development, 


$12,000. 


Arkansas 


Arkansas: Stuttgart. post office, $87,500; 
Arkadelphia, Townsend Sanitarium, $40,- 
000; DeWitt, courthouse, $60,000; Little 
Rock, reservoir and pump, $5,225; Paris, 
enlarging water supply, $917. 


California 


California: Covina, paving work, $115,- 
000; San Francisco, bulkhead wall and 
wharf, $31,230; Los Angeles County, sewer, 
Sunset Boulevard, $1,120, water sewer, 
Morada Place, $2,000, Banning Boulevard 
sewer, $11,194, Mansfield Place sewer, $2,- 
521, paving Morada Place, $6,500, paving 
the Strand, et al, $129,980, paving alley, 
$1,125, paving work at County Farm, $11,- 
294, paving 45th Street, $3,000, raving 
Ballona Avenue, $49,695, paving ou . 
Lane, $100,860, paving Atlantic Avenue, | age flood project, $100,000; Garden City, 
$41,283, paving Sepulveda Boulevard, $33,- | paving different streets, $7,328, band shell, 
168. acute unit of county hospital, $3,258,- | $6,372, paving Fulton street, $7,945, Stone 
000; Los Angeles, ornamental street light- _ 
ing system, $58,227, paving and sewer work, | 
Belieporte Avenue, $78,798; Los Gatos, 
street paving job, $60,000; San Diego, 
street paving, $224,101; Sunnyvale, paving 
sidewalks, $8,000; Berkeley, furnishing and 
installing building testing machine, $50,- 
000; Chico, Bidwell Memorial Church, $39,- 
855; Napa, Third Street bridge, $57,494; 
Pismo, school, $25,437; Redwood City news- 
paper office, $25,000, Eagle Hill school, $47,- 
200; San Leando, bridge over creek, $23,- 
367: Stockton, dredging Stockton channel, 


phone building, $150,000. 


Kansas 


Kansas: Anthony, extension to water 
main, $5,000, curbing, $2,000, paving five 
blocks, $2,000, improvement at power plant, 
$15,000; Goodland, additional tank and 
disposal plant, $3,600; Canton, sanitary 
sewer, $36,000; Council Grove, city drain- 


$139,243; Walnut Grove, St. Anthony’s 
Church, $23,000. | 
Colorado 


Colorado: Fort Morgan, water works ex- 
tension, $2,500, tennis courts, $1,380; Mont- 
rose, replacing water line with steel pipe, 
$4,500 installing sprinkling system, $1,200, 
post office, $128,000; Rocky Ford, garage, 
$1,500; Pueblo, highway department, 
$70,000; repairing pavement, $16,000; sewer 
maintenance, $5,000; sewer, $5,000; im- 
provements to Park District No. 1, $18,500; 
Park Distrist No. 2, $19,500; Park District 
No. 3, $3,200; Mountain Park, $800; side- 
walk and curbing work, $1,630; repairing 
bridge, $7,500. 


Connecticut 
Connecticut: Cromwell, repairs to school 
buildings, $2,000; Putnam, new street 


curbs, $2,500, extension to water pipe, $3,- 
600; Wallingford, sanitary sewers, $1,800, | 
storm sewers, $19,000; Litchfield, sewerage 
*| plant, $25,000, sanitary sewers and appurte- 
nances, $14,500. | 


District of Columbia 


school, | 


$1,000; | 


Corning, pumping station, $75,000; Craw-| 
ford County, culverts, $3,000; Spencer, tele- 


Massachusetts 


Massachusetts: Belmont, infirmary 
building, $150,000; Belchertown, complet- 
ing school and gymnasium, $163,000, in- 
dustrial building, $52,000; Beverly, con- 
structing bleachers in school field, $25,000; 
Melrose, sidewalks and driveways, $25,- 
000; Needham, paving Greendale Avenue, 
$25,000; Boston, additional to elementary 
school, $75,000, pavement and sewerage 
; work, $46,415, pavement and sewerage 
work, $34,250; Winthrop, Winthrop Hos- 
pital, $175,000; Worcester, Warner Me- 
morial Auditorium, $300,000; Belchertown, 
nursery building, $59,000; Reckport, bulk- 
head, $39,213. 


Michigan 


Michigan: Alpena, bridge, $25,000; Caro, 
improvement work, $10,000. 


Mississippi 
Mississippi: Meridian, grading, curbing, 
guttering and paving work, $35,000. 


Minnesota 


Minnesota: Duluth, improving alleys, $1,- 
341, improving alleys, $3,106, curb and 


gutter, $245, reconstructing sanitary sewer,| ing conduits, $230,865; Hastings-on-Hud- | $275,000, building and system, $58,015; via- 
$1,776, sewer, Rose Street, $7,566, sewer,| son, addition to high school, $300,000; Ja-| duct, $58,015; Vinita, hospital ward build- 


15th Alley, $670, improvement of 10th 






Missouri: St. Louis, crematory, $30,000, | 

|paving curb and gutters, $4,320, erecting! North Dakota: Valley City, water main 
| railroad bridge, $160,000, revetment on 
| Mississippi River, $80,188; Clayton, road 
j}and bridge, $81,005, improving Meramec 
| Station and Manchester Roads, $74,368; 
Kansas City, mausoleum, $200,000; Leba- 
non, paving work, $41,500. 


Nebraska 

Nebraska: Center, bridges, $30,000; Be- 
atrice, rebuilding church, $70,945; Crete, 
paving, sewer and water work, $60,000; | 
| building repairs, $15,000; Lincoln, munici- 
|} pal building, $150,000; Omaha, addition to 
; county hospital, $32,000; Saline County, | 
| gravel surfacing, $30,000; Wymore, grad- 
ing city park, $1,054, park improvements, 
$3,000; Superior, sanitary sewer, $35,000. 


Nevada 
| Nevada: Las Vegas, post office, $237,000. 


and well house, $2,576, water main exten- 
sion, district No. 12, $2,203, curb and gut- 
ter, district No. 7, $1,957, sidewalks, $1,300, 
| water main extension, district No. 13, $2,- 
| 350; Pembina, custom house, $70,000. 


Ohio 


Ohio: Delphos, sewage. disposal plant, 
$99,000; Wellsville, city improvement, $84,- 
500; Chillicothe, city hospital, $50,000; 
Greene County, grade and high school, 
$180,000; Greenville, improving Walnut 


wall, $524,932, mains, $47,944; 
| 350; 


New Hampshire sewer ‘puters, Sein: 


| New Hampshire, Concord, power plant, 

| $38,000. 

| New Jersey 

New Jersey: Englewood, high school, 

$575,085; Maplewood, church, $150,000; 
Newark, school addition, $150,000, Italian 
Catholic Union Club House, $150,000; New 
Brunswick, paving Dayton-Jamesburg 
Road, $40,184; Preakness, Welfare Deten- 
tion Home, $469,000; Rutherford, school, | 

| $200,000; Bridgeton, city hall, $90,000; 
Camden County, road paving and grading, 
$35,753; Haworth, paving work, $26,484; 
Sea Bright, school auditorium and gym- 

| nasium, $25,000. 


ing street, $3,500; Akron, paving work 
| $151,457; Delaware, repairs to university 
$165,066, constructing steam 
power plant 


to new dormitory, $23,435 


ley, auditorlum and gymnasium building. 
| $30,000. 
North Carolina 


North Carolina: Chapel Hill, dam, reser- | Oregon: 
voir, power and pump house, $100,000; Tucker bri 
Durham, nurses’ home, $350,000. | by 


Oregon 


Hood River, hospital, $50,000 

dge, $14,468; Salem, hospital 

| $40,556; St. Helens, sewers, $145,000. 
New York Oklahoma 

New York: Brooklyn, installing connect- Oklahoma: Tulsa, central fire alarm 


maica, staff house, Queens General Hospi- ing, $135,000; Norman, addition to Central 


Abookleto 


extension, district No. 11, $723, extension | 
to sewer district No. 12, $1,501, new well 


Street, $10,000; resurfacing gravel streets, 
$6,000, oiling gravel streets, $4,000; Mau-| 
mee, street paving, $12,000; Oberlin, water | $148,000. 
conduit The, $21,500; Sandusky, resurfac- | 
ing work, $29,156; Cleveland, breakwater 
l Cleveland 
Heights, curbing and paving streets, $29,- | 
East Liverpool, extending sanitary | 
Girard, repairing 
and constructing sidewalk, $6,000, resurfac- 


constructing power line, $3,500, improve- : 
ments to power house, $14,568, iiainanene | South Dakota: Redfield, high pressure 
repairs on dormitories, $20,000; Shaker |™ains, $2,000, paving six blocks, $3,400, 
Heights, storage building, $40,000, paving |C°MStructing water main, $3,400; Dead- 
five streets, $111,491; Ashland, resurfacing | W0Od, new roof on city hall, $1,000, tar- 
Center Street, $27,183; Ashtabula County, |™@k on streets, $5,000; Rapid City, sani- 
improving road, $28,200: Cadiz, grading | tary sewers, $56,941, drilling water well, 
and resurfacing Bushy Fork Road, $28,- 
420; Columbus, paving work, $36,870; Rip- | 
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State Hospital, $35,000; Pauls Valley, sep- 
tic tank, sewer line, steam lines, pipe tun- 
nel system and water system at State 
| Training School for White Boys, $25,624; 
Stillwater, meat laboratory, $25,000; Tulsa, 
erecting central fire station garage, $55,- 
543, 


Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania: Leechburg, street im- 
provements, $6,000; Reynoldsville, repair- 
jing dam for water company, $3,000, pav- 
ing Grant Street, $6,000; Turbotsville, 
|water works, $8,500; West Reading, bi- 
tuminous macadam paving work, $4,000, 
curb and gutter, $1,000, surface treatment 
|of streets, $3,000, bituminous macadam 
paving work, $2,000; Wyomissing, sidewalk 
{and guytter, $30,800, water line, $30,000; 
Roaring Springs, naw water line, $10,000; 
| St. Clair, street paving work, $73,592; Ar- 
nold, high school, $200,000; Bedford 
|County, elementary school, $22,000; New 
Iberia, school building, $27,288; Philadel- 
phia, storm sewer, $418,120, chapel, 





Rhode Island 


Rhode Island: Pawtucket, paving New- 
port Avenue, $47,977; Cumberland, high 
school, $100,000. 





South Carolina 
Carolina: Anderson, 


"| South 


sewers, 


line from | $15, 


South Dakota 


| $1,500, installing water pipe, $3,000; Por- 
tal, inspection station, $65,445; Minnehaha 
County, rural school, Sioux Falls, $4,000, 
*| rural school, Sioux Falls, $4,000. 
Texas 
_|. Texas: Brownsville, post office, court 
house, and custom house, $430,000; Crock- 
"\ett, post office, $50,000; Ballinger, paving 
|four blocks, $2,250; Bowie, street paving 
| work, $22,000; Commerce, lowering water 
|mains, $1,000; Georgetown, sewer exten- 
*| sion, $35,000; Snyder, sewer disposal plant, 
| $1,000; Taylor, opening new cemetery, $3,- 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 1.] 
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September was only fair and volume of 
transactions was comparatively small. | 
Prices declined about one-half cent on spot 
cotton and the average of 10 markets was 
around 6 cents compared with 10.70 cents 
a year ago. According to the New York! 
Cotton Exchange service, world consump- 
tion of American cotton for the season| 
1930-31 is estimated at 11,100,000 bales 
compared with 13,000,000 in 1929-30, 15,200.- | 
000 in 1928-29, and 10,600,000 in 1927-28. 
Exports up to Sept. 4 amounted to about 
286,000 bales compared with 455,000 a year 
ago. Exports to Japan and China have 
been increasing. Conditions in cotton pro- 
ducing sections are about normal for the 
season. 


Butter Markets Advance 

The favorable position of the butter 
market, based on decreasing production 
and storage holdings, together with good 
general demand, began to take effect in 
late August and the first week of Sep- 
tember. All markets developed a degree 
of firmness that was scarcely expected by 
the trade. Receipts were well cleared out 
and buyers found some difficulty in ob- 
taining their requirements of best grades. 

Medium and under-grades advanced, 
but not to the same extent as the top! 
scores. As a result there was more than| 


the usual difference between prices of the | 


| Evanston, curbing, grading, draining and 


chives Building, $8,750,000. 


work on streets, $21,519; Citrus County, 
repairing 
Lauderdale, maintenance work, $200,000; 
West Palm Beach, total construction work 
for 1931, $10,000; Winter Haven, sewer ex- 
tension, $20,000. 


$50,000; 
School 
stalling electric wiring for dairy and water 


| System, $1,500, 
| property, $2,000. 


District of Columbia: Washington, Ar- 


Florida 
Florida: Hollywood, clearing brush and 


county schools, $1,500; Fort 





Georgia 

Georgia: Cobb County, repairing culvert | 
and trestle, $25,000; Eatonton, post office, | 
Douglas, moving dormitory in| 
three sections, $1,600; Forsyth, A. and M. 
Auditorium, $7,500, Rosenwald | 
Building for A. and M. School, $2,500, in- 


improvements to college | 


Illinois 


Illinois: Havana, post office, $50,000; 
paving Crawford Avenue, $51,000; Lake 
Forest, paving and widening project, $21,- 
000; Morton Grove, extending water mains 


and erecting pumping station, $33,229; 
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grades. Storage butter was in good de- Lombard, paving Myers Road, $79,624. 
mand and supplies from that source | Indiz 

tended to restrain the upward price trend, | ndiana 

but gains of 2 cents a pound occurred in| Indiana: Brookston, school, $150,000; 


many eastern markets the first week of |Crown Point, surfacing Scott Road, $105,- 
September. 400; Millgrove, school, $150,000; Valparaiso, 

Although the egg markets since the first | surfacing Ameling Road, $36,241; Win- 
of September have been generally easy,| chester, surfacing Alonza Road, $29,535; 
particularly for the better grades, a one-| South Bend, warehouse, $40,000; Bicknell, 
half cent advance was reported on the | repairing school buildings, $800; Jefferson 
lower grades. This increase in the face| County, Octavious Deputy Road, $19,000, 
of a free selling market was brought about | Herbert Sparks Road, $4,000, Alvah Deputy 
by the demand from retailers for eggs|Road No. 2, $8,000, Alvah Deputy Road 
that could be sold at bargain prices, and|No. 1, $5,000; Jeffersonville, additions to 





the result was a close clearance of the| schools, $111,633; Monticello, repairing 
lower grades while supplies of the top| schools, $3,615; Muncie, athletic field 
qualities showed some accumulation. The|fence, $2,100; repairing schools, $2,900; 


weak feature of the position is the re- | Rockville, remodeling grade school, $3,- 


ceipts since the first of the month heavier | 596; Seymour remodeling two grade 
than expected. schools, $43,698; Union City, repairing 
Unusually heavy receipts of fresh-killed| school building, $1,450; | Washing- 


chickens from the Middle West during the 
first week in September resulted in some | 
irregularity in the principal poultry mar- | 
kets. Both large and small broilers were 
in short supply and moved well at steady | 
prices. Fryer and larger sized chickens | 
showed sharp increase in receipts, and in 
absence of strong demand sold at irreg- | 
ular prices. Fowls were in limited supply 

and held prices well. ; 


Weather Hastens Maturity 
Of Corn and Cotton Crops 


{Continued from Page 4.) 
tional localities and is continuing in the 


drier areas. , 
Potatoes are generally good in the east- 
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Potatoes Higher 
_ After many days of shipments averag- 
ing only about 500 carloads from all 
sources, the midwestern markets began to 
advance sharply in early September and 


some gains were reported in the large! 


eastern cities. The upturn ranged any- 
where from 5 to 40 cents per 100 pounds, 
averaging not far from 25 cents. 
all markets recorted supplies moderate 
and demand fairly good. 

New Jersey cobblers sold-about 25 cents 
higher, with jobbing range in a dozen large 
cities from $1.85 to $2.40 per 100 pounds. 
Advances of 25 cents or more were re- 
ported in various producing sections of the 
East and Middle West. Haulings to ship- 
ping points were generally light but in- 
creasing. 

Onion prices were fairly well maintained 
around $1 per 50 pounds in eastern pro- 
ducing sections. The onion market in 
general was fairly steady, but demand 
continued slow. Trade estimates indicated 
comparative shortage of the larger sized 
onions in most producing sections. 

Cabbage markets report supply liberal, 
cemand slow, and prices tending down- 
ward. New York domestic cabbage in 
bulk brings $15 to $19 per ton in eastern 
markets. 

Eastern lettuce has been selling rather 
high until the past week or so when prices 


Nearly | 


|declined sharply to a range of 75 cents 


; Oldenburg. 


ern States, but in the dry Northwest they 
are mostly poor, except that rains were 
beneficial in Pacific sections. Truck, in} 
general, is doing well, except for local com- 
plaint of too much rain, or excessive dry- 
ness. Sugar beets need moisture in some 
western sections, but are doing well in the 
central Rocky Mountain region. Sugar 
cane was favored in Louisiana, but needs 
more rain in some eastern Gulf sections. 
Tobacco continues to improve rapidly in 
central districts, with cutting favored in 
most parts. Fruits continue to do well, 
with citrus satisfactory. 


to $1 per crate of two dozen heads in 





the principal consuming markets. In-| 
creasing supplies from the far West | 
weakened tp market position. 

Demand for apples is light in most 


city markets and in the leading produc- 
ing sections. Heaviest receipts in car- 
loads are from the Virginias, New York 
and the Pacific Coast. Prevailing prices 
in eastern cities are around 50 cents per 
bushel for such standard kinds as the 
Peach shipments in carlots 
have decreased but local supplies con-| 
tinue heavy and prices very low in some 
markets. General jobbing range in large 
cities is from 25 cents to $1 per bushel 
or crate. 













Genuine “BULL” DURHAM Tobacco at 5¢ marked the entrance of my father, 
Percival S. Hill, into the Tobacco business. For 14 years he was President of The 
American Tobacco Company. The fine quality and popularity of “BULL” DURHAM 
were always subjects of great pride to him. Therefore, it is particularly gratifying to 
us to offer this important saving and service to the American 

public at this time. 


GEORGE W. HILL 
PRESIDENT, THE AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. 
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edord Law 
For Mechanics’ 
Lien Is Urged 


New Draft Is Submitted Be- 
fore National Commis- 
sioners on Uniform Laws 
At Atlantic City 


[Continued from Page 2.] 


the payment of claims of laborers and 
material men without resort to the formal 
filing of lien claims in court, thus per- 
mitting progress payments and avoiding 
litigation. The measure provides for filing 
with the owner of notices by those fur- 
nishing labor or material un a building 
project, upon which, subject to certain 
prescribed limitations, payments may be 
made by the owner and such payments 
deducted from the amount of the contract 
price due the principal contractor. ‘ 

This notice provision, while existing in 
some States, is usually not covered by 
mechanics’ lien laws, Mr. Imlay said. 
Under the provision, three priorities in 
the order of payments by the owner of 
property being improved are made. In the 
first class are included all laborers, who 
may be paid without the necessity of fil- 
ing notices; in the second class are placed 
other lien claimants who file notites 
within 30 days after commencing their 
work, and in the third class are included 
Other lien claimants filing notices out- 
side the 30-day period. Ms 

Another feature no. usual in mechanics 
lien laws, Mr. Imlay said, is that making 
it a penal offense to misapply funds and 
to furnish false statements required under 
the act. 

Criticism Was made during the discus- 
sion that the act, approximately 12,000 
words in length, was too long and compli- 
cated and therefore it would be difficult to| 
secure its passage by State legislatures. 
Committee members explained that in 
compromising the different interests of 
building trades and allied organizations 
involved, it was necessary that their obli- 
gations and rights be stated at some 
length. The act was claimed to be “precise 
and clear.” , 

It would permit, it wes explained, owners 
of property, contractors, material men and 
laborers to solve difficulties arising during 
the building operations, without resort. 
in many instances, to court action. 


Bills of Lading Act Studied 


Its Committee on Scope and Program 
recommended to the conference that the 
matter of revision of amendment of the 
Uniform Bills of Lading Act, promulgated 
in 1909 and since adopted in 30 juris- 
dictions, be studied with a view to co- 
ordinating it with the Federal Bills of 
Lading Act. Other suggestions submitted 
to it for uniform laws at this time were 
rejected by the committee. 

The committee recommended that no 
consideration be given by the conference 
to a suggested uniform hours of labor act. 
“This subject is involved,” according to 
the report made to the conference, “more 
or less in politics. The hours of labor in 
different occupations in different parts 
of the country differ widely. What would 
be suitable hours for minors in indus- 
trial plants or mines and what would be 
suitable for the same minors on farms 
would be quite different. The same is 
true with relation to adults. It is not 
plainly obvious that such an act would 
be a practical step toward uniformity of 
laws on the subject. It certainly is con- 
troversial for reasons of political, social 
or economic policy.” 


Bulk Sales Considered 


A proposal for a uniform bulk sales law 
was also rejected by the committee on the 
ground that since almost every State has 
a bulk sales act and they are sufficiently 
similar, it is unnecessary for the confer- 
ence to undertake the preparation of a 
uniform act on this subject. 

Question of the constitutionality of the 
Uniform Sales of Securities Act, adopted 
at last year’s meeting, was continued for, 
further study. The Committee on Amend- 
ments to Uniform Commercial Acts re- 
ported the draft of suggested amendments 
to the Uniform Negotiable Instruments 
Act which has been adopted throughout 
the country. Consideration of these 
amend:ner:s will be given at a later ses- 
sion of the conference. Drafts presented 
of uniform laws on the subjects of bank 
collections, trust receipts, and principal 
and income will also be considered by the 
conference during its annual meeting. 


Marketing Act Discussed 

The Committee on Uniform Cooperative 
Markeiing Act reportcd a demand for a 
uniform aci of the subjcct, siating that 
“much interest has been manifested in 
this legislation by cooperative leaders and 
marketing specialisis of State and Fed-| 
eral agencies having jurisdiction over 
agricultural marketing problems.” As its 
draftsman, the commiitee has _ selected 
John Hanna, associate professor of law 
of Columbia Universicy. 

The committee considered to draft uni- 
form legislation on the subject of State 
registration of trade marks was continued 
to further study the problem and possibly 
to await the action of Congress in amend- 
ing and ccdifying the Federal trade mark 
laws. 

Committees were discharged from fur- 
ther consideration of the subjects of pub- 
lic utilities securities act and veterans’ 
guardianship. 


New York Bank Tax Law 
Said to Be Satisfactory 


ALgany, N. Y., Sept. 9. 

There is no misunderstanding between 
the State Bankers’ Association and the 
New York State Tax Commission, accord- 
ing to Tax Commissioner Mark Graves. 
In regard to the accountant who has been 
soliciting the banks, Mr. Graves said, “I 
doubt very much if this accountant will 
succeed in exciting any bank to bring 
suit. Our bank tax law is just and the 
bankers recognize that. They would be 
poorly advised indeed they succeeded 
in upsetting it.” 

At the time the Macallen decision was 
handed down by the United States Su- 
preme Court two or three years ago, it 
looked ‘as though the validity of our bank 
tax law might be brought into question,” 
the Commissioner continued. “Subsequent 
decisions of the same court removed that 
probability to a very great extent. No 
case is pending involving the constitu- 
tionality of our bank tax law.” The dis- 
count case, it was pointed out, relates to 
Article 9a of the tax law, “the one under 
which business corporations are taxed.” 


if 


Virginia Attorney General 
Rules on Brandied Peaches 


RIcHMOND, Va., Sept. 9. 
The production of brandied peaches 
would not be a violation of the Stat 
prohibition law so long as the juice thercot 
contains no more than one-half of 1 per 
cent alcohol, the Virginia Attorney Geri- 
eral’s office has advised the Chamber of 
Commerce of Charlottesville. The peach 
growers desire to “brandy” a portion of 
the surplus peach crop this year, that is, 
to pack them raw, with sugar, in sealed 
jars, the opinion explained. 


Clarified in Florida 


Stocks and Bonds, Other Than 
Municipal and Other Exempt 
Securities, Held Subject 


TALLAHASSEE, F1a., Sept. 9. 


Stocks and bonds, other than municipal 
and other exempt securities, are subject 
to the new Florida intangible tax, the At- 
torney General of that State says in re- 
sponse to an inquiry. The letter follows 
in full text: 


Replying to your favor of the 27th 
ultimo in which you ask my advice re- 
garding the assessment of personal prop- 
erty in your county permit me to say 
House Bill No. 30-XX, adopted at the 
last session of the Legislature, defines and 
classifies intangible personal property for 
the purpose of taxation. 

Section 4, paragraph 1, defines class A 
intangible property as being all stocks or 
shares of incorporated or unincorporated 
companies, all bonds except bonds of the 
several municipalitiés and counties of the 
State of Florida, and also such bonds or 
governmental bonds as may be exempt 
from taxa‘ion under the Constitution or 
laws of the United States or the State of 
Florida. 

Paragraph 2 defines class B intangible 
personal property as all notes, bonds and 
other obligations for the payment of money 
which are secured by mortgage, deed of 
trust, or other leases or liens upon real or 
personal estates situated in Florida, and 
the same section contains the proviso that 
only that part of the value of the mort- 
gage, deed of trust, lease or other lien, 
the property of which is located within the 
State. which bear to the whole value of 
the property described in said obligation 
shall be classified and known ‘as class B 
intangible personal property. 

Section ” of the act reads as follows: 

The taxable value of all intangible per- 
sonal property which is assessed on said tax 
roll shali be on the same basis of valuation 
as is used for the a ~ent for taxation 
of real or personal property, 

It is my opinion that all stocks and all 
bonds except bonds of the several mu- 
nicipelities and counties of the State of 
Florida and also such bonds or govern- 
mental bonds as may be exempt from tax- 
ation under the Constitution or laws of 
the United States or the State of Florida 
should be taxed as intangible personal 
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Municipal Contract With Association 
Of Architects Is Held Void by Court \Propannd New Form to. fhe Con-| 


Colorado Grou P Did Not Have License to Practice Architee- 
ture and Under Statutes of the State Could Not Obtain Such 


DENVER, COLO. 


JOHNSON-OLMSTED REALTY COMPANY 
Vv. 
City AND COUNTY OF DENVER ET AL, 
Colorado Supreme Court. 
No. 12322. 

Error to the District Court, 
County of Denver. 

CarL—E WHITEHEAD, ALBERT L. VOGL, and 
Fioyp F. Mies for plaintiff in error; 
Tuomas H. Gipson, Kart Brauns, and 
CuarLtes H. Harnes for defendants in 
error, The City and County of Denver 
and its officers; GaprieL, MILLS & MILLs 
for defendant in error, Allied Architects 
Association. 

Opinion of 
HILLIARD, 


City and 


the Court 
J—From a judgment dis- 


missing its complaint, in which an injunc- | 


tion to restrain the carrying out of a 
contract was sought, the plaintiff brings 
error. The parties will be referred to as 
in the triai court, by title, or, where neces- 
sary to distinguish between the defendants 
generally the Allied Architects Association 
will be called the association 
city and county of Denver and its officers 
the city. 

It appears from the complaint and an- 
swers and from the stipulation of facts 
upon which the cause was tried that in 
November, 1924, the city, in presumed 
pursuance of the provisions of its charter 


and an ordinance (No. 207, Series of 1924) | 


'entered into a contract with the associa- 
tion to (a) prepare preliminary plans and 


estimates of costs for a municipal building | 


and court house, (b,*to prepare all plans 


and perform.all services necessary and re- | 
quired in order that bids might be received 


and the contract or contracts let by the 
city for the construction of said building, 
and (‘c) to perform all services necessary 
and required fuliy to inspect and supervise 
all construction 


T LAW 


» 


'___ Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


BANKS—Payment of check on forged endorsement—Subrogation to rights of de- 
positor against bank—Payment of depositor’s loss by insurance company— 

Where a loan broker fraudulently obtained from a loan company checks payable 
jointly to himself and fictitious borrowers by forgery of applications for loans, 
mortgages, notes and other loan papers, and by procuring title insurance, insuring 
the loan company against loss which it might sustain by reason of defects in 


the title of the fictitious mortgagors, by 


forgery of the signature of an approved 


attorney to the certificate of title, and where such loan broker procured the pay- 
ment of the checks by forged endorsements of the names of the supposed borrowers 
and thereafter converted the proceeds, the title insurance company, after payment 
to the loan company of the loss it sustained by the bank’s payment of the check, 
could not recover from the bank for breach of its duty to the loan egmpany, as its 
depositor, not to pay checks on forged endorsements, on the theory of equitable 
subrogation, since in the absence of negligence on the part of the bank in the 
payment of the check there was no Superior equities in favor of the insurance 
company and since the doctrine of equity subrogation cannot be invoked where 


the equities are equal. 


New York Title and Mortgage Co. v. First National Bank et al.; C. C, A. 8, No. 


9100, Aug. 13, 1931. 


CORPORATIONS—Incorporation—Validity of deed to corporation executed before 
organization—Delivery—Consideration—Estoppel to cancel— 

The owner of a ranch who executed a deed conveying the ranch to a corporation 
to be organized pursuant to an agreement with the organizers entitling her to a 
certain number of shares of stock, and who delivered the deed to one of the or- 


ganizers who in turn delivered it to the 


corporation after it was organized, was 


not entitled to the cancellation of the deed on the ground that it had not been 
delivered to the corporation; or on the ground that there was no consideration, 
since the mutual promises of the incorporators was a sufficient consideration for 
the deed; or on the ground that at her instance the permit to issue stock which 
had been granted to the corporation by the corporation commissioner of Cali- 
fornia was temporarily revoked before the stock certificates were issued, since the 


owner upon the corporation's acceptance 
of her proportion of the stock, although 


of her deed became the equitable owner 
the certificates had not been issued; the 


owner, having benefited by by the improvements of the ranch made by the in- 


corporators in reliance upon the validity 


of the deed to the corporation without 


offering to make restitution, was estopped to claim the right to cancel the deed. 
Lanktree v. Spring Mountain Acres, Inc.; Calif. Sup. Ct., No. 4380, Aug. 8, 1931. 


JUDGES—County judges—Fees—Payment into general fund—Application of statute 
to moneys received for furnishing certified copies of records— 
A county judge of a North Dakota county was not required to pay into the gen- 


eral fund of the county moneys collected 


for furnishing certified copies of records 


under a statute providing for the payment into the county general fund of fees 
collected for services performed in an official capacity, since there is no statute 
requiring the county judge to make certified copies of records and to charge a fee 


therefor, and the furnishing of certified c 
County of Dickey, North Dakota v. 


opies therefore is not an official act. 


Austin; N. Dak. Sup. Ct. 


COUNTIES—Officers—Statute fixing salaries—Disposition of fees—Repeal of statute 
for payment into general fund by subsequent statute— 


A statute of North Dakota fixing the 


salaries of county officers including the 


county judge without a provision as to the fees collected by such officers, did not, 
by reason of a provision repealing all laws and parts of laws in conflict therewith, 


repeal a prior statute fixing the salaries of 


such officers in so far as it required them 


to pay into the general fund of the county all money received as fees, since the 


provision of such statute as to fees is not 
statute. 


in conflict with the subsequently enacted 


County of Dickey, North Dakota v. Austin; N. Dak. Sup. Ct. 


INSURANCE—Foreign corporations—Process—Service upon agent in absence of 
authorization to superintendent of insurance to accept service—Law applicable to 


action on policy— 
A New Jersey liability 
through a Missouri insurance agency, a 


insurance company 


which issued to a Missouri firm, 
policy which did not become a contxact 


until delivery, acceptance of policy and payment of premium, ail of which occurred 
in Missouri, and which had not authorized the Missouri superintendent of insur- 


ance to accept service of process, under 
pointment of the superintendent by fore 


a Missouri statute providing for the ap- 


ign insurance companies as their agent 


for such purpose, was subject to service of process, in an action in Missouri on the 
policy, by delivery of the summons and complaint to any person soliciting insurance, 
faking contracts of insurance or adjusting losses on behalf of such company, under 
another statute of such State providing for service on such persons in an action 
against a foreign company which has not appointed the superintendent as its 
agent for such purpose, since the policy was a Missouri contract and was governed 
by the laws of Missouri; service on the foreign corporation under the latter statute 
was not a denial of due process of law; the Federal Distriet Court for the District 
of New Jersey, in an action on the default judgment of the Missouri court against 
the insurance company, erred in failing to give full faith and credit thereto. 
Connor et al. v. Excess Insurance Company of America; C. C. A. 3, No, 4455, Aug. 


13, 1931. 


Decisions Published in 


Full Text in This Issue 


ARCHITECTS—Licensing—Power to grant license to corporation— 

A corporation cannot be licensed to practice architecture in the State of Colorado, 
in view of the statutory provisions as to qualifications and examinations, not- 
withstanding other statutes proViding that “any person, firm or corporation engaged 


in the planning or supervision of the erection 


shall be regarded as an architect,” and 
person, firm or 
Olmsted Realty Co. v. Denver et al. 
1931. 


corporation practicing architecture without 
(Colo, Sup. Ct.) 


* * * of buildings for others * * * 
that a fine shall be imposed upon any 
a license.—Johnson- 
6 U.S. Daily, 1566, Sept. 10, 


MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS—Public improvements—Contract for architectural 
services—Validity—Failure to invite competitive bids—Contract with unlicensed as- 


sociation of architects— 
A contract of the City and County of 


Denver with an incorporated association 


of architects for the preparation of preliminary plans and estimates of costs for a 
municipal building and courthouse, the preparation of all plans and the perform- 
ance of all services necessary in order that bids might be received and the contract 
or contracts let by the city for the construction of the building, and for the in- 
spection and supervision of the construetion of the building was void for failure to 


invite competitive bids as required by thie 
sustained on the ground that the requir 
rationally applied to contracts for the 


>» city’s charter; the contract could not be 
ment of competitive bidding could not be 
employment of architects on the theory 


that the value of such services depends, not upon the amount of money to be paid, 


but upon the selection of the person by 


the exercise of a wise and unhampered 


discretion in seeking such services, where the membership of the association was 


not limited to competent and licensed a 


rehitects and the contract did not name 


the particular architect who should design and supervise the construction of the 
building, since the city did not exercise wise and unhampered discretion’in award- 
ing the contract to the association; the contract was also void in that the associa- 


tion did not have a license to practice ar 


chitecture and under the statute of Colo- 


| rado could not be granted such a license.—-Johnson-Olmsted Realty Co. v. Denver 


' et al. 


(Colo, Sup. Ct.)—6 U. S. Daily, 1566, Sept. 10, 1931. 


and the| 


in accordance with the) 


A Professional Permit 


;contract or contracts entered into under 
| (b) for the erection of the complete build- 
ing. 

The plaintiff asserts the invalidity of 
the contract upon several grounds but 
these may be summarized as (1) that the 
contract was not let in accordance with 
the provisions of the city’s charter and 
(2) that the association was not compe- 


tent, being a corporation, to practice archi- 
tecture. 


The pertinent sections of the charter (as 


| printed in Denver Municipal Code, 1927), | 


|are as follows: 


Sec. 14. There shall be, and hereby is, 
ated a department of improvements 
parks, which shall have full charge and 
control of all public improvements and 
works heretofore under the board of public 
works and the commission of improvements. 
* * * The Manager of Improvements and 
Parks shall be the officer in full charge and 
control of said department. 


Sec. 15. General Powers and Duties as to 
Public Improvements: * * * the board of 
public works shall have exclusive manage- 
ment and control of * * * the construction 
of all buildings for the city and county ex- 
cept buildings used exclusively for fire or 
police purposes or for hospitals. 


Sec. 19. The board shall have full, com- 
plete authority * * * to expend on behalf of 
the city and county all appropriations made 
from the general revenues for the construc- 
tion of public or local improvements. 


Sec. 28. All contracts for local improve- 
ments, and all other contracts involving ex- 
penditures under the direction of the board, 
shall be let by the mayor, upon recommen- 
dation of the hoard, without any action of 
the council, except in the passage of the 
original ordinance authorizing the improve- 
ment or contracts. All such contracts shall 
be let to the lowest reliable and responsible 
bidder, after public advertisement by the 
board for not less than 10 days in some 
newspaper of general circulation, published 
in the city and county. Any other mode of 
letting such contracts shall be illegal and 
void and no contract shall be made without 
a bond for its faithful performance, with 
sufficient surety or sureties, to be approved 
by the board. and no other surety than a 
surety company, approved by the board and 
mayor, shall be accepted. 


cre- 
and 


Distinguishing Features 


Of Association Cited 


The association is a corporation, organ- 
ized under the provisions of sections 2413- 
2417, C. L. ’21, relating to cooperative as- 
sociations. The only feature which dis- 
tinguishes it from ordinary business cor- 
porations is certain restrictions upon 
membership and participation in profits. 
The articles are dated, or were subscribed. 
on June 2, 1924, and were filed on Nov. 
21, 1924, in the office of the Secretary 
of State. The purposes of the associa- 
tion are stated to be, in general terms, 
|the advancement of the art of architec- 
ture; to secure, by professional coopera- 
tion and collaboration of all its members, 
for municipalitiés, counties and govern- 
ments the highest expression of the art 
of architecture in the designing and con- 
struction of public buildings and improve- 
ments; to secure for the benefit of its 
members the assistance of competent and 
skillful architects, draftsmen, engineers, 
etc.; to erect a building for its own pur- 
poses; to borrow money, and to do gen- 
erally anything of like kind. 

No restrictions as to membership are 
found in the articles and only by impli- 
cation in the by-laws is membership lim- 
ited to licensed architects. So far as the 
articles are concerned, therefore, the as- 
| sociation is no different than any business 
corporation and it might, in the process 
| of its development, become entirely owned 
}and controlled by persons other than ar- 
| chitects. So far as the by-laws are con- 
| cerned it may be that only licensed archi- 


| tects are to be received as members but | 


|obviously these may be amended at any 
|time to permit the reception of other 
|persons. By the stipulation of facts it is 
|agreed that at the time of the execution 
| of the contract all of the members of 
|the association were licensed architects 
|but that the association itself was not 
| licensed. 


At the outset it will be well to determine 


the right of the plaintiff to maintain its | 


action for the city has vigorously asserted 
that it had no such right. The primary 
purpose of the action was to restrain, as 
unlawful, the payment by the city and 
its officers of any money to the associa- 
tion. It is admitted that the plaintiff 


is a taxpayer and such being the fact | 


we entertain no doubt that it had the 


right to sue to restrain the payment of | 


funds to which it had been and would be 
obliged to contribute to persons not law- 
fully, entitled to receive the same. Cer- 
tainly if the contract contravened the 
terms of Section 28 of the Charter the 
suit was proper, and it would also seem 
that if the association could not lawfully 
enter into the contract because of defects 
inherent in itself at least further payments 
to it should be restrained. Leckenby v. 


The Post Co., 65 Colo. 443, 176 Pac. 490; | 


Elkins v. Milliken, 80 Colo. 135, 249 Pac. 
655; Denver v. Pitcher, 54 Colo. 203, 129 
Pac. 1015. 


Reasons for Forming 


Association Reviewed 


The circumstances leading up to the 
,;making of the contract between the city 
jand the association may furnish some 
}light upon our inquiry. The complaint 
|charges that the association was formed 
|for the sole purpose of entering into the 
}contract and some basis for this is to be 
}found in the association’s by-laws, for 
these, unlike its broad articles, limit the 
activities, or “paramount purpose” as it 
is therein termed, “to secure for and to 
|provide the county and city of Denver 
|} with the highest and best expression 
the profession of architecture, in the de- 
sign and construction of the proposed 
city hall and court house building. 
other commission or employment may be 
|undertaken by the association without an 
|}approval vote first being had from the 
| membership , aig 

The complaint further charges that the 
purpose of organizing the association was 
to stifle and prevent competition in the 
matter of the services contracted to be 
furnished. The stipulation of facts admits 
that prior to Nov. 21, 1924, the date of 
the filing of the articles of incorporation, 
the defendant mayor met and tentatively 
agreed with a number of Denver archi- 
tects that the association should be formed 
and that it should be the architect for 
the proposed municipal building. Whether 
or not it was agreed what compensation 
should be paid does not appear but the 
ordinance above referred to recites in full 
a contract which the council, whether in 
proper exercise of its powers or not it is 
unnecessary to determine, authorized the 
mayor and clerk to subscribe in behalf 
of the city. 

This ordinance was introduced immedi- 
ately after the incorporation of the asso- 
ciation, passed by the council on Dee. 1, 
1924, and approved by the mayor on Dec 
3, 1924. By its terms the association was 
to receive for the services mentioned in 
(a) @bove, two-fifths of 6 per cent of the 
total cost of the building. for ‘b) two- 
fifths, and for (c) one-fifth, with provi- 
sion for additional compensation of cost 


plus 10 per cent for services required by 


of | 


No 


| the city because of changes in plans or the 
' like. 


| We shall not presume to place a con- 
struction on the acts so charged and those 
ladmitted to have been done except to 
|say that we can not, in view of our be- 
lief that the contract was unlawful and 
illegally entered into, approve such 
methods of conducting the business of 
| municipalities. 


The argument of the association and 
of the city is, of course, that the city 
may contract for the services of an ar- 
chitect without complying with the re- 
!quirement that bids must be called for 
before a contract can be entered into, 
and this view was adopted by the court 
below. In his opinion the learned trial 
judge finds that it was not “possible, or 
practicable to make such a preliminary 
contract the 4ubject of general competi- 
tion.” 
pears and we are doubtful if it be en- 
tirely sound for very frequently competi- 
tions are entered into by architects to 
make designs and plans for municipal and 
other public buildings and we know of 
no rule that would prevent such. archi- 
tects offering supervisory services at rates 
less than those agreed upon between the 
city and the association here. 

Neither does the statement take into 
consideration the words “reliable” and 
|“responsible” used in section 28, for it 
would seem that if proper significance be 
given those words it would be entirely 
| possible for the city to obtain the very 
finest of architectural service upon bids. 
Further inquiry into this phase is, how- 
ever, unnecessary, for, as will appear, the 
reason for the rule is not present and 
|hence the rule must fail also. As was 
well said by Mr. Justice Butler in Roll v. 
Davis, 85 Colo. 594, 277 Pac. 767, “As in 
the circumstances presented by the rec- 
ord, the reason for the rule invoked by 
_couns2i is absent, the rule itself, if it ever 
had any existence in this Siate, would 
|not apply~.to this case.” 


The reason for the rule that an excep- 
tion in favor of architects must be read 
into the plain language of section 28 is, 
counsel say, that competitive bidding stat- 
utes cannot be rationally applied to con- 
tracts for the employment of architects 
because the value of such services depends 
not upon the amount of money to be paid 
but upon the selection of the person by 
the exercise of a wise and unhampered dis- 
cretion in the one seeking such services, 
for the qualities of reputation and per- 
sonal and professional trustworthiness are 
paramount. 


Has that rule application here, even if 
we were to adopt it? We think not, for in 
the case at bar, the very elements so 
much to be desired in the person employed 
are not found. The city did not employ 
one or two or any number of architects; 
it employed a corporation itself not li- 
censed. True, some apparently very able 
architects are members of the association 
and are said by counsel to have been or 
are engaged in the present construction 
of the building, but how long they were 
or will be is a matter not in the hands 
of the city but in the hands of the. asso- 
ciation. Without let or hindrance from 
the city the most incompetent of archi- 
tects may tomorrow be admitted to mem- 
bership in the association and the next 


day be the sole arbiter of the completion 
of the building. 


Naming of Architects 
In Hands of Association 


He may indeed be the very architect 
who would have made the lowest bid if 
bids had been taken (excluding from con- 
sideration the words “reliable” and “re- 
sponsible’) and the very person, there- 
fore, to prevent whose competition it was 
determined that bids should not be had 
jand the rule invoked which is above set 
forth. It seems to us too plain for argu- 
| ment that the city has signally failed 
| to exercise wise and unhampered discre- 
| tion in seeking such services for the quali- 
| ties of reputation and personal and pro- 
| fessional trustworthiness may disappear, 
and not through failure in that regard 
on the part of the gentlemen with whom 
the city originally contracted but through 
| the absence of such qualities in those of 
| whom the membership of the association 
may at a given time be composed. 

We are not unmindful, in this respect, 
that the contract provides that the per- 
sonnel of the association's directors, offi- 
cers, advisory architect, and chairman of 
the principal committees shall not be 
changed without the consent of the Mayor, 
but there is nowhere to be found any 
provision that those men are to perform 
the contract or have anything to do with 
jit, or is there anything to prevent the 
resignation of any of them. The vice of 
the contract is that instead of the city 
naming the architects who shall design 
and construct its building it has agreed 
that the association shall name them. 

A decision (A-28907) of the Comptroller 
General of the United States given on 
Oct. 28, 1929, to the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia discloses a similar 
situation and is an admirable expression 
of our own views. The question was 
whether, under Section 3709, Revised 
Statutes of the United Statts, the Com- 
missioners might, without advertising, en- 
ter into a contract with The Allied Archi- 
tects, Inec., for architectural and profes- 
sional services. 

Section 3709 provides that: 

All purchases and contracts for supplies or 
services, in any of the Depariments of the 
Government, except for personal services, 
shall be made by advertising a sutlicient 
time previously for propo: als respecting the 
same, When the public exigencies do not re- 
quire the immediate delivery of the articies, 
or performance of the service, * * * 

The articles ana by-laws of The Ruiea 
Architects, Inc., are very similar to those 
of the Association. The comptroller said: 

It not questioned that a corporation 
may contract for a character of services that 
may be classed as personal. but that does 
not bring the corporation within a charac- 
ter of personal service contracting that ig 
the exception to the requirements of seciion 
3709 of the Revised Statutes for contracting 
without advertising. Chief Justice Marshall, 
in the tamous Dartmouth Colloge Case, 4 
Wheaton, 518, said that: "A corporation is an 
artificial being, invisible, intangible and ex- 
isting only in contemplation of the vd Le- 
ing the mere creavure of the law, if posse ses 
only such properties which the cbharcer of its 
creation conser vpou ft cbh ¢ .pressly 
or as inci@ental to its very existence.” 

That is to say, the corporation is a sep- 
arate and distinct legal entity from its 
shareholders United States v. Strang, 254 
U.S. 491. Clearly the type of personal serv- 
ice authorized by section 3709, Revised Stat- 
ule to be employed without advertising, 
is the services of individual such and 
with direet personal responsibility, and it 
appears equally clear that the tyne of serv- 
ice The Allied Arehitecis, Inc an artificial 
being, invibible. in.angiblesand e:iscving only 
in contemplacion law"—i anized 10 
render is not such rvice per- 
sonal service enter luct of 
The Allied = Architec inc is rendered 
throvgh the mediatory o* the corporatian 
and not directly by the corvoration as such 

“However, it is noted that the form of 
contract tendered by the corporation, it is 
proposed to pledge itself to furnish the serv- 
ices of three architeets named therein. The 
naming of particular architects whom the 
corporation will select to perform the serv- 
ices, does not bind them as individuals nor 
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No reason for this Statement ap-| 


Hearing Granted 
On Customs Bond 


sidered by Mr. Mills on 
Merchants’ Request 


New York, Sept. 9.—Ogden L. Mills, Un- 
dersecretary of the Treasury, will grant a 
hearing to importers and merchants in- 
terested in the proposed new form of cus- 
toms bonds in Washington on Sept. 10. 


This subject of customs bonds has been 
| agitating import circles for weeks, import- 
ers and merchants insisting that adoption 
of the new bonds, imposing certain re- 
quirements as to surety, etc., will mate- 
rially increase the cost of importing. 

The Merchants’ Association of New York 
asked last week for a hearing which was 
denied by the customs bureau whereupon 
the association asked Mr. Mills for an 
appointment. This was granted although 
a@ request to have the hearing held in New 
York was not granted. 


In addition to the merchants’ associ- 
ation, the National Council of American 
Importers & Traders, the New York Cus- 
toms Brokers’ Association and importers 
and brokers from other cities will be rep- 
resented at the conference. 


make the contract other than that ofthe 
corporation—otherwise the contract would 
come to nothing more than agreeing the 
corporation may name the architects instead 
of the Commissioners selecting them. 

And so, also, if it be urged that the Com- 
missioners are selecting and employing arch- 
itects, then the contract with the corpora- 
tion as an intermediary is unnecessary. Fur- 
thermore, there has been submitted nothing 
to show authority in the corporation to 
nledge the services of such architects—even 
though they be stockholders of the corpora- 
tion. But even if it be considered that the 
fact the apehitects are stockholders in the 
corporation confers on the corporation, 
under the by-laws, the authority to so pledge 
and bind the architects in question, nothing 
would be gained by such an indirect route 
to accomplish what appears desired by the 
Commissioners—the personal services of the 
particular architects named in the proposed 
contract and, as stated, the contracting with 
the corporation as an intermediary would 
serve no useful purpose, 

It may be stated further that section 3709, 
Revised Statutes, originated in the Act of 
March 2, 1861, 12 Stat. 220, at a time in the 
development of corporate history when the 
organization of a corporation by architects 
through which to pool their individual train- 
ing, experience and skill was unknown to 
the law. The personal services referred to tn 
said section to be obtained without adver- 
tising. are services rendered by an irdividual 
directly to the Government, which services 
are to be obtained under the subsequent 
Civil Service Laws and in accordance with 
the Classification Act, except where specific 
authority is granted, as in the public res- 
olution approved June 15, 1929. to secure the 
services Otherwise. See 15 Op. Atty. Gen. 
538; 6 Comp. Gen. 259; 9 id. 67. Section 3709. 
Revised Statutes, permits contracting with- 
out advertising with a person who is to 
render the personal service but it does not 
permit contracting without advertising with 
an intermediary corporation such as The Al- 
lied Architects, Inc., which in turn ts to se- 
cure the services of individuals to render 
through the corporation such personal serv- 
ice as is in question here. 


Divisions of Contract 
Given Consideration 


As will be observed the contract is di- 
vided into three parts. The one above 
designated as ‘c) requires the association 
to “perform all services necessary and 
required to fully inspect and supervise all 
construction in accordance with the con- 
tract or contracts entered into under ‘b) 
for the erection of the complete build- 
ing.” The plaintiff urges that this clause 
calls only for the services of a super- 
intendent of construction and that such 
services must be obtained by bid. The 
defendants assert that as a matter of 
fact a great deal of professional skill 
enters into the services contemplated by 
that clause and quote from the contract 
entered into with the company that is 
engaged in construction of the building. 


We have examined that contract and 
it seems to us that the services there 
mentioned are properly a part of ‘a) and 
| (b) and not of (c). That being our view 
the case of Colorado Springs v. Coray, 25 
Colo. App. 460, 139 Pac. 1031, is in point. 
That was a suit on a quantum meruit to 
recover the value of services as superin- 
tendent of construction of a city hall, and 
the act involved was Sec. 16, page 383. 
Laws 1891. That section provided that: 
“All work done by the city in the con- 
struction of works of public improvement 
of every kind, shall be done by contract 
(let) to the lowest responsible bidder, 
upon open bids, after ample advertise- 
ment.” The Court of Appeals held that 
the act required bids for such services 
and that the employment of the superin- 
tendent having been made without bids 
was void. At page 475 the court said: 


“There is no apparent necessity for ex- 
empting superintendents of construction 
from the statutory rule. It is a matter of 
common knowledge among people who 
deal in such matters, that architects and 
engineers of unquestioned ability and high 
reputation, frequently, if not usually, offer 
their services as superintendents of con- 
struction—upon a percentage of the con- 
tract price or upon some other basis.” 

And it will be observed that as in sec- 
tion 28 of the Denver Charter, so in the 
Act of 1891, the word “responsible” oc- 
curs, which modifies the effect of the word 
“lowest” and allows the exercise of that 
discretion thought to be so desirable in 
the securin. of the services of architects 
and superintendents. 


If it still be uiged, however, that archi- 
tectural services are to be included under 
‘c) then the answer is to be found in 
Dalby v. Longmont, 81 Col. 271, 256 Pac. 
310. Dalby was employed to superintend 
the finishing of a reservoir, he to furnish 
his own machinery and tools. The con- 
tract with him was rescinded and the 
question was whether his employment was 
valid. At the time the contract was en- 
tered into chapter 236, Laws 1921, provid- 
ing thet in works of public improvement 
cities shall not be required to obtain bids 
for technical and professional assistance, 
etc,, was in effect, but this court held that 
the contract was invalid by reason of the 
lack of bids because Dalby'’s work was “at 
le. ct not wholly technical, or professional, | 
because he was to empioy and did employ 
his own machinery and tools and was to 
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Million Is Spent 
Daily to Assist 
Veterans of War 


Hospitals Now Are Caring 
For 40,000, High Point 
Since the War, General 
Hines Tells Convention 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
tended to veterans of the World War and 
veterans of prior wars. 

General Hines stated that “in response 
to the Act of July 3, 1930, awarding dis- 
ability allowance to veterans permanently 
disabled without their disabilities being 
the result of service, there have been re- 
ceived through July of 1931 approximately 
575,000 claims, and ..s of the end of that 
month, current monthly payments were 
being made to 247,800 veterans. General 
Hines also stated that “Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration current monthly payments are be- 
ing made on behalf of 400,000 veterans, 
whose death or disability was due to mili- 
tary service, and emergency retirement 
payments are being disbursed on account 
of 6,411 retired disabled emergency offi- 
cers. On behalf of these veterans, the 
Government is disbursing nearly $1,000,- 
000 each working day.” 


Veterans of Other Wars 


In addition, the Administrator stated 
that “payments were currently being made 
to 450.000 veterans and dependents of 
veterans of other wars.” 

Touching the matter of hospital con- 
struction, General Hines stated that “to 
date the Congress had authorized $110,- 
000,000 for the construction of hospital 
facilities, and that under current author- 
izations the total number of hospital beds 
available to the Veterans’ Administration 
when all projects have been completed 
will approximate 45,000.” “At the present 
time,” he stated, “more than $10,000,000 
is under contract and 
approximately $14,000,000 worth of work 


| has been approved though not yet placed 


on contract. Every effort is being made 
to expedite the construction of these 
facilities and the technical force of the 
Construction Service of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration has been materially aug- 
mented to that end.” 


Hospital! Experience 


In connection with the use of hospital 
facilities, the, Administrator stated that 
“the more than 39,600 veterans in hos- 
pitals at this time represent a peak in 
our hospital experience since the World 
War.” 

In speaking of the potential scope of 
veterans’ relief even under present legis- 
lation, the Administrator pointed out that 
already there had been disbursed nearly 
$6,000,000,000 for the relief of veterans of 
the World War, which represents 40 per 
cent of the total disbursements by the 
Government for the relief of veterans of 
all wars to date. “This total expenditure,” 
the Administrator stated, “has an aggre- 
gate in excess of $14,500,000,000.” 

“In the light of these figures,” Gen. 
Hines stated, “I feel at this time that we 
should consider the scope of our present 
legislation and the ability of the Federal 
Government to meet increased burdens of 
expenditure and approach the question 
of additional benefits with the utmost 
caution.” 


be and was supervised by city officials.” 

Applied to the facts here that rule seems 
salutary, for it would be an easy matter 
else to evade the charter by the simple 
means of introducing a small item of 
professional service into a contract other- 
wise requiring the obtaining of bids. And 
so far as the question of supervision by 
city officials is concerned it is to be noted 
that here in the plans and specifications 
furnished to bidders on the contract to 
construct the building it was specifically 
set forth that “It is understood and agreed 
that the exclusive management and con- 
trol of the construction of said building 
is, by the Charter of the City and County 
of Denver, expressly vested in the Manager 
of Improvements and Parks, and that 
thereunder all orders, certificates, plans 
and specifications, are subject to and de- 
pendent upon his approval, for their va- 
lidity.” 


Provision of Contract 


Regarding Supervision 

‘knat the contract falls within the doce 
trine of Colorado Springs v. Coray, supra, 
is made clearer by quoting from one of 
its provisions. Article IV is as follows: 


The Architects shall fully supervise the 
construction of said Building, and will, to 
the best of their ability, safeguard™ the 
Owner against defects and deficiencies in 
materials and work and against noncompli- 
ance by any contractor with the terms of 
the contract. 

The Architects agree to employ, and to 
assume the expense of such employment, a 
competent building superintendent, who 
shall work under the direction of The Archi- 
tects and who shall give constant supervi- 
sion to all work under construction in the 
building. The employment of said building 
superintendent shall be made subject to the 
approval of the Mayor of the City and 
County of Denver. and the said Mayor shall 
have the power of dismissal of said build- 
ing superintendent, in which event The 
Architects shall immediately employ, subject 
to the approval of the said Mayor, another 
building superintendent, whose duties shall 
be those above mentioned, and in the event 
they should fail €o make said appointment 
tor a period of not to exceed five (5) days, 
said appointment shall be made by the 
Mayor. at the expense of The Architects, 
which they hereby assume and agree to pay; 
and The Architects will not be relieved of 
any responsibility by the Mayor making this 
appointment. 


From this it will be seen that the serve 
ices of a “competent building superin- 
tendent,” not necessarily an architect, is 
to be furnished, and thus, for two rea- 
sons, the contract is bad. First, for the 
reasons upon which the Comptroller Gen- 
eral based his conclusions and which we 
approve, and, second, because in any event 
competitive bids ior such service must 
be had. 

It is our conclusion, upon this phase, 
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Tissue regrowth 


proved by actual 


testis on Zenite antiseptic 


Actual laboratory tests upon tissue cultures have 
» in the dilutions used in 
practice, has the property of stimulating tissue growth. 
The product is hypertonic and tends to hasten healing. 
Furthermore, Zonite is a safe antiseptic. In its working 
dilutions its non-irritating and non-caustic, and it 
does not coagulate albumin. [ts recommended dilu- 
tions provide ample reserve strength. 
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New Rates Filed J”quiries on Loans 


For Shipment of 
Oil by Pipe Line 


Prairie Company Planning 
To Secure Crude From 
‘Stripper’ Wells and Tanks 
To Ship to Refineries 


Martial law involving the production of 
oil in the “prolific producing oil fields of 
Oklahoma and Texas” has stopped the 
traffic in oil between these fields and re- 
fineries located at Coffeeville and Kansas 
City, Kans., and unless the usual supply 
of oil is soon forthcoming the refineries 
will be forced to curtail operation with 
the result that many employes will be 
“thrown out of work,” the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has just been ad- 
vised by the Prairie Pipe Line Company. 
(Sixth Section Application in connection 
with_I. C. C. Nos. 450 and 451.) 


The Pipe Line Company sought permis- 
sion under the Sixth Section of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act to make effective 
Sept. 13 a rate of 15 cents per barrel of 
crude petroleum oil from points in Okla- 
homa and Texas to Coffeeville, and a rate 
of 30% cents per barrel to Kansas 
City, Kans. 


Sources of Supply 


The Six Section permits publication of 
rates for special reasons without the usuai 
statutory notice of 30 days required in 
regular procedure. 


It is proposed to secure the necessary 
oil from stripper wells and storage tanks 
adjacent to the company’s pipe line in 
Oklahoma and Texas, such soufces of 
supply not being under the ban of mar- 
tial law. 


“Due to the existence of martial law 
involving the prolific producing oil fields 
of Oklahoma and Texas,” said the appli- 
cation, “it is impossible for refineries sit- 
uated at Coffeeville Station, Kans., and 
Kansas City Station, Kans., to obtain their 
usual supply of oil and the operation of 
such refineries will be curtailed and many 
employes thrown out of work. 


“There is adjacent to the pipe lines of 
the Prairie Pipe Line Company in the 
States of Oklahoma and Texas the pro- 
duction of stripper wells and oil in stor- 
age tanks that has been offered to the 
Prairie Pipe Line Company for transpor- 
tation to the points covered by this ap- 
plication, and if these rates can be made 
effective upon five days’ notice there will 
be tendered to the Prairie Pipe Line Com- 
pany for shipment oil produced from such 
stripper wells that are not involved in 
martial law applicable to the prolific 
fields and from storage tanks where said 
oil is now available for shipment without 
violation of the martial law or the con- 
servation statutes of said States. 


Points of Origin 


“Refineries situated at Coffeeville Sta- 
tion, Kans., and Kansas City Station, 
Kans., will purchase such oil from such 
stripper wells and such storage if delivery 
thereof can be made promptly and a 
schedule of rates established covering the 
transportation thereof.” 

The application was signed by F. A. 
Louy, treasurer of the Prairie Pipe Line 
Company. 

The points of origin designated in the 
tariff as pipe-line stations are Bartles- 
ville, Captain Creek, Cherokee Creek, 
Hensley, Indian, Manuel, Pauls Valley, 
Ringling, and Temple, Okla., and Red and 
Tiffin Stations, Tex. 

The proposed shipments will move via 
the Prairie Pipe Line Company and the 
Sinclair Texas Pipe Line Company. Ship- 
ments to Coffeeville will move via Cobb 
Station, Kans., and those to Kansas City, 
Kans., by way of Redel Station, Kans. 

No action on the application has yet 
been taken by the Commission. 


Contract With Association 
Of Architects Held Void 


[Continued from Page 6.) 


that ‘c) plainly contemplates services for 
which bids must be received under the 
chartcr. 

We turn now to the question of the 
right of the association to engage in the 
practice of architecture at all. The pro- 
visions of the statutes ‘Sections 4679- 
4695) governing architects are not free 
from ambiguity. It is argued that be- 
cause, in section 4692, it is provided that 
“Any person, firm or corporation engaged 
in the planning or supervision of the 
erection “ * * of buildings for others 
shall be regarded as an architect 
** *” and that because, in Section 4691, 
as amended, it is provided that a fine 
shall be imposed upon any person, firm 
or corporation practicing. architecture 
without a license, that the Legislature has 
given its approval to the practice of ar- 
chitecture by corporations. But we are 
not of opinion that any such result nec- 
essarily follows, for other sections, re- 
lating to qualifications and examinations 
necessarily exclude such a motion. 

We do not wish to be thought to 
that the-+Legislature may not permit 
granting of licenses to corporations, 
to say that we are of opinion it has not 
done so. But counsel for defendants say 
that in the first place all the members 
of the association are licensed and that 
in the second place the association is really 
a partnership. The answer to the latter 
assertion is that the association is a cor- 
poration by the voluntary choice of its 
erganizers. The answer to the first as- 
sertion is to be found in our decision in 
People .v. Painless Parker Dentist, 85 Colo. 
304, 275 Pac. 928, where at page 313, Jus- 
tice Campbell said: 

“It is, however, altogether clear that the 
inhibition of the statute against the prac- 
tice of déntistry in this State is applicable 
not only to natural persons, but it applies 
as well to an artificial person or a cor- 
poration, because, in the very nature of 
things, the corporation cannot meet 
conditions upon which the right to license 
depends, and no one, whether an ordinary 
person or an artificial being, is entitled 
to practice unless, among other reqhire- 
ments, he first secures a license from our 
State Board of Dental Examiners. 


* * 


say 
the 
but 


“The many other arguments and sug- 


gestions of defendant's counsel need not 
be considered. It would be a strange re- 
sult to reach for a court to hold that be- 
cause a private corporation cannot pass 
an examination and furnish a good moral 
character therefore it is not within the 
inhibition of the statute and may freely 
and without restriction engage in the prac- 
tice of dentistry in this State without a 
license, whereas a citizen of this State, a 
human being, may not possess or acquire 





the right to practice dentistry in thts 
State unless he first procures a_ license 
therefor. The statute is broad enough 


to include both a human being or an ar- 
tificial being, a wrivate corporation.” 
We hold, therefore, that the association 
actually unlicensed, is, as the law now is 
incapable of becoming a licensed archi- 
ject. and was incompetent to contract to 
furnish architectual sefvices 
For the foregoing reasons the judgment 
is reversed and the cause remanded with 
instructions to proceed in harmony with 
the views here expressed. 
.Justice Butler dissents. 
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Defined in Alabama 


License Not Required for Per- 


sons Getting Information 
For Insurers 


Montcomery, ALA., Sept. 9. 


Persons or corporations obtaining in- 
formation on individuals or business for 
an insurance company pertaining to loans 
would not be liable for the Alabama li- 
cense required for commercial or mer- 
cantile agencies, Attorney General Thomas 
E. Knight Jr., has just held in an opinion 
to the State Tax Commission. 

Mr. Knight stated that under the usual 
custom of the insurance business inquiry 
is primarily directed to the security rather 
than to the person. The law requires li- 
censing of those “whose principal busi- 
ness is inquiring into and reporting upon 
the credit and standing of persons.” 


Missouri Approves 
Part of Increase in 
Compensation Rates 


Two Proposals for Higher 
Schedules Are Rejected by 
State Superintendent of 
Insurance 





JEFFERSON City, Mo., Sept. 9 


“The State Superintendent of Insurance, 
J. B. Thompson, has announced that one 
of three proposals for increases in rates 
filed by the National Council on Com- 
pensation Insurance has been approved 
by his Department and the other two re- 
jected. 

The increase allowed is for 1 per cent 
to take care of the additional cost of med- 
ical attention allowed by a law passed 
by the last State Legislature which goes 
into effect Sept. 14. The new statute in- 
creases the maximum award for hospital 
and medical attendance from $250 to $750. 


One Increase Approved - 


In ordering the 1 per cent increase, Su- 
perintendent Thompson stated “that there 
was every reason to believe that insurance 
costs will be increased under the medical 
section of the law. Workmen are entitled 
to the best medical treatment in injury 
cases, which naturally would increase the 
expense.” 


Two Proposals Rejected 


One of the two proposals rejected by 
the State Insurance Department was for 
an increase of 3 per cent in workmen's 
compensation insurance rates as an emer- 
gency rate to offset losses claimed by the 
insurance companies due to the general 
business depression in the State and 
Nation. 

The other proposal rejected by Com- 
missioner Thompson was for increases oi 
from 1 to 50 cents in various classifica- 
tions. This was asked by the insurance 
companies to offset another law becoming 
effective Sept. 14 under which employers 
may elect to assume awards for occupa- 
tional diseases. 
™ Commissioner Thompson stated that he 
found no merit in either of the two in- 
creases rejected and did not believe that 
the companies were entitled to the in- 
creases. 


California Vigilantes 
To Combat Forest Fires 


SacRAMENTO, Ca.ir., Sept. 9. 

Vigilante committees, organized in every 
northern and central California county, 
are soon to be used in a campaign to 


stop the activities of forest fire incendia- 
ries, according to the State Forester, M. 


B. Pratt. ¢ 


The county incendiary corps will be 
sponsored and organized by the Califor- 
nia State Chamber of Commerce, he said. 
Names of the vigilante committee mem- 
bers will be kept secret, according to Mr. 
Pratt. They will work in conjunction 
with the sheriff, district attorney, jus- 
tices, judges, members of the county board 
of supervisors and State and Federal 
forest officers 
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New Basis of Depreciation Accounting 
Fixed for Rail and Phone Companies 


Carriers Required by I.C.C.to M 
Accounts of Accrued Depreciation of Their Properties as 
To Effective Date of the Order 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
Sept. 9 made public a report prescribing 
a new basis for depreciation accounting 
for steam railroads and telephone com- 
panies, to become effective on Jan. a, 
1933. (Docket Nos. 14700 and 15100.) 

The carriers are required by the order 
attached to the report to make an esti- 
mate by primary accounts, subject to 
check and revision by the Commission, 
of the accrued depreciation of their prop- 
erties as of the effective date of the order. 

The conclusions as summarized by the 
Commission follow in full text: 


Depreciation Charges 


For Operating Expenses 


1. Proceedings instituted under section 
2015) of the Interstate Commerce Act, as 
amended in 1920, requiring the Commis- 
sion as soon as practicable to prescribe, 
for carriers subject to the act, the classes 
of property for which depreciation charges 
may properly be included under operating 
expenses, and the percentages of depre- 
ciation which shall be charged with re- 
spect to each of such classes of property, 
classifying the carriers as it may deem 
proper for this purpose. 

2. In the prior report, 118 I. C. C. 295, 
a complete system of depreciation ac- 
counting was prescribed for both steam- 
railroad and telephone companies. There- 
after the effective dates of the orders 
were indefinitely postponed and the pro- 
ceedings reopened for further hearing. — 

3. Most property units used by a rail- 
road or telephone company are retired 
from time to time for various reasons, the 


+loss involved in such retirement being an 


expense of operation. 

4. Broadly speaking, there are three 
methods of accounting for such loss, viz, 
(a) it may be charged in bulk at time of 
retirement of the unit, ‘b) it may be 
anticipated and spread over the service 
life of the unit, or (c) it may be spread 
over a period subsequent to the retire- 
ment. Of these, ‘b) may be termed de- 
preciation accounting and (a) retirement 


accounting. 
5. The original act to regulate com- 
merce, enacted in 1887, authorized the 


Commission to secure from carriers an- 
nual reports containing certain specified 
financial and other information and to 
require the keeping of a uniform system 
of accounts. In 1906 the law was strength- 
ened by penalty provisions and by em- 
powering the Commission to prescribe the 
forms of any and all accounts, records, 
and memoranda to be kept by carriers 
subject to the provisions of the act. These 
provisions have been retained in the pres- 
ent section 20. 

6. Depreciation accounting for all or a 
portion of the depreciable property of each 
class of carriers has been required under 
the classification prescribed by the Com- 
mission since 1907, and the power to re- 
quire such accounting nas never been suc- 
cessfully challenged. 


Complete Control Over 


Substance of Accounting 


7. If the Commission has the power to 
require depreciation accounting which it 
has continually asserted and exercised 
since 1907, obviously the amendment of 
1920 gives it complete control over the 
substance of this accounting. 

8. The amendment does not repeal any 
of the provisions of the original section 
20, but confers specific authority to pre- 
scribe percentages of depreciation and di- 
rects that this authority be exercised. 

9. The first duty under section 20(5) is 
to ascertain and define the classes of 
property with respect to which depreci- 
ation may properly be charged, and the 
second duty is to prescribe the percentages 
of depreciation which shall be charged 
with respect to each of such classes of 
property. 

10. The need for the utmost accuracy 
and uniformity in accounting in connec- 
tion with the recapture provisions of sec- 
tion 15a of the act was pointed out in 
the prior report. 

11. Uniformity in carrier accounts has 


Population of the Various States 
Is Classified by Marital Condition 





Due to a typographical transposition of nial Census, figures for various State were 


lines in a table accompanying the Bu- 


reau of the Census report on the popu-| atary 
lation of the United States 15 years and| printed in the issue of Sept. 1. 


over, classified according to marital con- 
dition as shown by the Fifteenth Decen- 


Table 4.—Marital condition of the population 15 years old and over, by sex, by divisions and States: 1930. 


Division and State 


United States 
Geographic Divisions: 


Total 
45,881,021 


2.901.430 





New mi seeee 
Middle At C sscevccccces 9.580.982 
East North Central ........ . 9.378.073 
West North Central ....... . 4,844 547 
South Atlantic ......cccccoe 5.167.443 
East South Central ...cesees 3.214.755 
West South Central .....e6s. 4,144,155 
STO Perry cer 1.354.047 
PACING 26... .ccccocccesece ee 3.295 609 
New England 
Main 285.114 
New Hampshire 168.465 
Vermont 131,484 
: 1,501 .904 
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ate MM A. kd ane knees 4,714,608 
Ne DEA «sda ce wasanasees 1.476.159 
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East North Central 
0.119 
Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan 
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MiMMeCSOtM ......-ecevcecccce 939.795 
DMG oes Kkeseheceeasasnenes 899.826 
MiSSOUrI ......-ceceereeeseee 930,551 
North Dakota ....secseeseees 241.250 
South Dakota ...eccceeeccces 249.409 
Nebraska ....--cecsseees 493,502 
Kansa 685.114 
South Atlantic 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Divtric. of Coli 

Virginia 
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Males 15 Years Old and Over 














from the beginning been sought by Con-| 
gress, and the necessity and importance 
of such uniformity has been recognized by 
the courts. 

12. Depreciation is an inevitable fact 
which no system of accounts can properly 
ignore. 

13. It is neither arbitrary nor unreason- 
able to empower the Commission to see 
to it that the contents of the accounts 
conform, as nearly as may be, to the facts, 
and such power is implicit in the author- 
ity to require uniform accounting and 
prescribe the forms therefor. 

14. Depreciation accounting involves a 
forecast of the future and the approxi- 
mation of facts which are not susceptible 
of precise mathematical demonstration, an 
exercise of judgment being necessary after 
the weighing of all relevant evidence. 

15. The determination of an adequate 
and reasonable depreciation allowance can 
not be left to the discretion of the car- 
riers, if the public interest is to be prop- 
erly protected. 

16. The classifications prescribed since 
1907 have in general observed the principle 
that the cost to the accounting company 
of retired units shall be written out of the 
investment account and charged to operat- 
ing expense or to the depreciation reserve 
and that the cost of new property substi- 
tuted in replacement shall be written into 
the iavestment account. This principle 


has been uniformly followed since 1914, | 


except as to certain items of track mate- 
rial which have heretofore been regarded 
as parts of units. 

17. The practice which the commission 
has followed of basing depreciation 
charges upon original cost to the ac- 
counting company is followed generally 
and the record in these proceedings dis- 
closes no instance where, in this country, 
the replacement cost principle is employed 
in depreciation accounting. 

18. Neither at the original hearings nor 
in the briefs which weré filed thereafter 
nor at the first oral argument was it 
contended by anyone that depreciation 
charges should not be based upon original 
cost. 

19. The substitution of replacement cost 
or present value in determining the de- 
preciation or retirement charge would in- 
volve a radical change in the accounting 
classifications. Under such practice the 
investment account would cease to re- 
_ the costs which it purports to re- 

ect. 


Base Is Declared 


Not to Be Arbitrary 


20. In the United Railways case the 
court was not passing upon accounting 
regulations or the authority to prescribe 
them. 

21. In the regulation of accounts the 
commission is performing an administra- 
tive function under the authority and 
direction of Congress and so long as the 
regulation is not arbitrary, in the esense 
of being without reasonable basis, there is 
no ground for judicial interference. 

22. It is not essential that the accounts 
should correspond in all respects with the 
facts which may be controlling in a con- 
fiscation case. 

23. Beyond question the evidence ad- 
duced in these proceedings strongly sup- 
ports the use for accounting purposes of 
criginal cost to the accounting company 
as the basis for depreciation charges. 

24. The evidence is ample to show that 
the use of this base is “sustained by ex- 
pert opinion and approved by experience” 
and that it “is not arbitrary in the sense 
of being without reasonable basis.” 

25. Future service lives can be estimated 
with sufficient accuracy, subject to public 
supervision and to modification and cor- 
rection from time to time to meet the 
needs of depreciation accounting. 

26. Accounts kept so as to recognize de- 
preciation will be more informative and 
more nearly accurate than if the fact of 
depreciation is ignored. 


27. The contention that the retirements 


of most units of a large composite rail- 
road or telephone property tend to equal- 
ize, i. e., become the same in amount from 
year to year, is not adequately supported 


by data of record. The evidence indicates 


that the opposition to depreciation ac- 


counting is based partly on a desire to 


avoid an equalization of retirement ex- 
penses. 

28. Charges to operating expenses under 
depreciation accounting for equipment 
compared with corresponding charges un- 
der retirement accounting during the same 
period. 

29. If a company has an expanding busi- 


ness, depreciation accounting will produce 


somewhat greater charges to operating 
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expenses than will be produced on the 
average by retirement accounting. 

30. Retirement accounting is a means 
of postponing charges for loss resulting 
from depreciation until such loss is fully 
realized. 

31. It by no means follows that in the 
long run the public will benefit from re- 
tirement accounting, as railroads and utili- 
ties which do not have proper reserves or 
equivalent surplus and are unable to meet 
changing conditions quickly and ade- 
quately impede the progress of the country. 

32. A community, if it is to progress and 
keep pace “with other communities, must 
be able to take advantage of improved 
means of doing business as they become 
available and without mortgaging the fu- 
ture. This will involve prudence, fore- 
sight, and some degree of present sacri- 
fice, but no other course is consistent with 
a sound economy. 

33. A system of depreciation accounting, 
properly designed and administered, is 
wise and in the public interest. 


‘Necessary Measure 


Of Self-protection’ 

34. Depreciation accounting becomes a 
necessary measure of self-protection to the 
carriers, in view of the decisions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States to 
the effect that accrued depreciation must 
be taken into consideration in ascertain- 
ing the rate-base value. 

35. The distinction between service effi- 
ciency and service capacity is important. 
Loss in service capacity causes deprecia- 
tion in value, but may not, and usually 
does not, in itself cause loss in service 
efficiency. 

36. In determining the extent of depre- 
ciation the essential question in the case 
of any class of property is, What is the 
best approximation that can be made of 
the loss in service capacity? Ordinarily 
the answer will be expressed in units of 
time. 

37. The Commission has never taken the 
position that property paid for out of 
revenues obtained as a result of deprecia- 
tion charges does not belong to the com- 
pany, or that the company is not entitled 
to a fair return upon it. It is not the 
new property which has been supplied 
through depreciation charges upon which 
the company should have no return. It 
is rather the old property, or service ca- 
pacity, which has been used up and which 
the new property has replaced. 


Extent of Exhaustion 


Of Service Capacity 

38. The real measuie of depreciation is 
the extent to which service capacity has 
been exhausted. Wear and tear, obso- 
lescence, inadequacy, etc., are all factors 
in depreciation, information as to which 
constitutes evidence to be given appro- 
priate weight in determining the extent 
to which service capacity has been ex- 
hausted. 

39. Although inspection may be helpful, 
the best estimate of the exhaustion of 
service capacity as of a particular date can 
be made only by a careful analysis of 
past experience and the application of 
informed judgment as to future trends; 
and with the possible exception of the 
effect of insufficient maintenance, such 
an analysis will provide a more reliable 
estimate of the loss in service capacity 
than observation alone. 

40. The principles are identical which 
govern the estimating of loss in service 
capacity for both accounting and valua- 
tion purposes. The same elements which 
produce depreciation for accounting pur- 
poses likewise produce depreciation for 
valuation purposes and they cannot prop- 
erly be observed and taken into account 
in the one case and at the same time be 
overlooked and neglected in the other. 

41. The sinking-fund, straight-line, and 
other methods of accounting for deprecia- 
tion compared and, for reasons stated the 
straight-line method approved. 

42. Under depreciation accounting the 
managements will be free, as now, to con- 
centrate repairs and retirements in par- 
ticular months or years and the accounts 
will contain, as now, a complete record 
of such work as and when done. In the 
place of fluctuating charges in operating 
expenses for fixed-property retirements 
there will be substituted more or less 


equalized annual charges for depreciation. | 


43. It is a matter of vital importance 


to harmonize the requirements for valua- | 


tion and depreciation accounting purposes, 
so that unnecessary duplication of effort 
will be avoided. 

44. The installation of depreciation ac- 
counting as herein prescribed will involve 
some considerable initial expense but it 


‘is not clear that once the start is made | 


| Females 15 Years Old and Over 











—— Married r— Widowed . 
Per Per Di- 
Number cent Number cent vorced 
26,170,756 61.1 4,724,207 11.1 573,148 
1,697,691 55.8 340,398 11.2 30,705 
5,622,781 58.9 1,038,636 10.9 64,634 
5,640,326 62.9 934,140 104 132,226 
2,865,534 61.9 475.523 10.3 61.908 
3,145,495 60.0 626 831 11.9 53,461 
2.020.889 62.1 393,040 12.1 48.053 
2,558,815 6°.0 445,917 11.2 71,142 
761.261 6° 9 116,611 99 19,968 
1.857.873 62.3 382.611 12.2 91.051 
172,270 60.8 33,899 12.0 4,211 
99,922 58.1 21,148 12.3 2,534 
76.472 60.5 16,004 12.7 1,582 
869,725 53.7 181,875 11.2 15,020 
140,578 54.7 27,821 108 3,056 
338,724 57.8 60,151 10.3 4,302 
2,738,973 58.0 522,983 11.1 30,596 
884,506 60.2 158,585 10.8 9,678 
1,999,302 59.6 357,068 10.6 24,360 
, 62.8 275.108 10.7 27,165 
644 123,817 11.2 13,458 
61.2 299,551 10.8 40.) 86 
44.0 154.241 95 29.259 
61.5 96.525 9.5 11,158 
Seysr 8684.8 87.104 94 ” 9.283 
543,432 62.3 89.464 10.3 12.224 
825,087 62.1 158,222 119 21,162 
124,632 60.6 14,292 69 1.474 
138,030 63.1 17,563 79 2.021 
296 670 62.9 44,089 94 6,072 
418,552 64.1 63,989 10.6 9.672 
52,544 61.4 9.937 11.7 
59.5 69.72 11.9 
$5.5 29.766 146 
59.4 92.050 11.5 
65.0 46.274 88 
59.5 105.850 10.4 
57.6 70.694 12.8 
59.0 135.213 13.9 
62.6 69,095 13.5 
542.928 623.6 5.357 11.2 10.41 
543,405 61.5 106,257 12.0 13,026 
524,158 60.8 110,080 12.8 13,019 
409,389 62.7 81.566 12.5 11,597 
388.783 653 70.231 11.8 9.421 
60.4 89,141 12.7 10,142 
67.2 12,782 9.5 14.597 
1. 63.7 2:3.763 111 37,182 
108.51 65.4 14,503 8.7 2 659 
91,715 67.4 10.927 £0 1.995 
6.531 69.6 5.155 7.7 57 
226.078 63.2 40°37 11.3 7.913 
82.557 65.0 12,852 10.1 1,628 
87.791 65.7 14,650 11.0 2,548 
99.613 62.8 15,538 9.7 2.557 
18,232 67.3 2,349 10.5 911 
352,466 64.6 56,054 10.3 13,701 
218,946 64.5 36,489 10.8 8,783 
1,286 461 61.4 270,068 12.9 68,547 


Connecticut 


Lower Rate Order 
Contested by Utility 


Company Asks 
Court to Set Aside Action 
Of Commission 


HartTForD, Conn., Sept. 9. 


An appeal from the order of the Public 
Utilities Commission fixing lower electric 
rates in Madison and Clinton has been 
filed by the Clinton Electric Light & 
Power Co. 

This was the first order of the Com- 
mission in the 20 years of its existence 
in which a valuation of an electric tility 
property was made and the Commission 
ordered lower rates, all other similar cases 
involving electric rates having been settled 
by agreement. 

(A summary of the Commission's order 
was printed in the issue of Aug. 14.) 

The order was to have been effective 
as of Sept. 1. 


With the filing of the show, Mr. 


A | 


Business Gains 


Are Shown by 


[linois Insurers 


Steady and Consistent Prog- 


ress Made Despite the De- 
pression, Says State Su- 
perintendent 


SPRINGFIELD, ILt., Sept. 9. 
Despite the depression, the insuraygce 


business in Illinois with but few exceép- 
tions has shown 
progress, according to a recent statement 
by the State Superintendent of Insurance, 
Harry W. Hanson. 


steady and consistent 


Records of the Insurance Department 
Hanson explained, that there 


appeal, the office of the Attorney General now are 1,387 insurance companies trans- 


announced that a petition would be filed | acting business in Illinois. 


Of these 651 


on behalf of the Commission asking the | are fire insurance companies, 263 casualty 


Superior Court 


pany’s petition to set the order aside. 


not to stay the effective insurance, 183 life insurance, 128 mutual 
date pending determination of the com-_| benefit 


associations, 
societies and 7 


155 fraternal bene- 


ficial Lloyds. The total 


The company alleges that the rates fixed assets of these companies aggregate many 


by the Commission are confiscatory. 


The billions of dollars. 


In addition, he pointed 


residents of the two towns involved in/out, his department has supervision over 


the case are represented by Prof. Richard 
Joyce Smith, of Yale, who had been nomi- 
nated by Governor Cross as a member | 
of the Public Utilities Commission but 
whose nomination was rejected by the 
General Assembly. 


the amount of additional annual expense 
will be of serious consequence. 

45. The so-called alternative plan dis- 
cussed and found impracticable. 

46. Depreciation is the loss in service 
value not restored by current mainte- 
nance and incurred in connection with the 
consumption or prospective retirement of 
property in the course of service from 
causes against which the carrier is not 
protected by insurance, which are known 
to be in current operation, and whose 
effect can be forecast with a reasonable 
approach to accuracy. 

47. The total expense of depreciation in 
connection with any item of property is its 
service value determined by taking into 
consideration ledger value and salvage or 
net salvage value, as these terms are de- 
fined in the report. . 

48. The need for a clearer distinction 
between what constitutes a repair and 
what constitutes a retirement for account- 
ing purposes, to be met by the publica- 
tion of approximate definitions of a unit, 
with illustrative lists of units and such 
other explanatory matter as may be neces- 
sary, in the respective revised classifica- 
tions which will become effective concur- 
rently with the order in each case. 


Property Found Subject 


To Depreciation Classified 


49. The various classes of telephone and 
steam-railroad property considered and 
their depreciable nature discussed. Classes 
of property found subject to depreciation 
specified 

50. The present plan of accounting for 
track retirements and replacements is in- 
consistent with the principle that the in- 
vestment account shall reflect the cost of 
capital assets and that operating shall 
not include expenditures for such assets. 
It is also incompatible with depreciation 
accounting. 

51. The record of annual retirements of 
track items will be shown in the charges 
to the depreciation reserve, but if it is 
desired for comparative purposes that they 
be shown in the operating-expense ac- 
counts this can be arranged in connection 
with the classification revision 

53. The unit and group plans of account- 
ing for depreciation compared and the 
latter approved. For corporate ledger and 
balance sheet purposes the depreciation 
reserve to be regarded and treated as a 
single composite reserve, but for purposes 
of analysis carriers required to break down 
the reserve, as of the effective date of the 
orders, into component parts correspond- 
ing to such primary investment accounts 
as include property found to be depreci- 
able and thereafter to maintain subsidiary 
records of the debts and credits thereto 
by primary accounts. 

54. Impossible to prescribe uniform de- 
preciation percentages for the various 
classes of depreciable property, applica- 
ble to all companies alike. Method of de- 
termining depreciation percentages for in- 
dividual companies prescribed, coopera- 
tion with the State commissions in the 
| supervision of this matter being provided 
for in the case of telephone companies. 
| Both classes of companies required to keep 
adequate property records and maintain 
in convenient and accessible form engi- 
neering and other data bearing upon 
prospective service lives, etc 

55. Verification of the depreciable re- 
serves must depend upon verification of 
the depreciation rates. 


Making Up Deficiencies 

In Depreciation Charges 

56. The present patrons of a carrier can 
/not be required to make up past defi- 
ciencies in depreciation charges nor be re- 
lieved of any part of their current burden 
because of past excesses. 

57. For the reasons stated, depreciation 
| charges should be held down to a rea- 
| sonable basis by conservatism in estimat- 
| ing service lives and depreciation rates. 

58. Depreciation expense being based 
upon the original cost to the accounting 
company of the property in question, it 
follows that depreciation accounting re- 
| quires an analysis of such cost apportioned 
to the primary accounts covering depre- 
ciable property under road and equipment 
of steam voads and under fixed capital of 
telephone companies. The accounts of the 
steam railway companies in general now 
furnish no adequate record of property 
costs, but the deficiency may be supplied, 
with sufficient accuracy for the purposes 
of depreciation accounting, by appropriate 
use of the inventories of the Bureau of 
Valuation Rules prescribed accordingly 
for such analysis of the cost of steam- 
railroad property. It appears that the in- 
vestment accounts of telephone companies 
are, in general, sufficiently adapted to such 
accounting; but if it should develop that 
they are not so adapted this matter can 
then be dealt with. 

59. Since depreciation is a part of ex- 
pense of operation, this expense exists just 
as much in the case of property used but 
not owned as in the case of property owned 
and used, and within practicable limits 
should be so treated in the accounts. 

60. Some classes of property are of such 
a character that it is not practicable to 
| keep individual unit costs. In determin- 
ing the debits and credits to the various 
accounts under depreciation accounting, 
amounts for specific units to be used so 
far as pre*ticable; but where that is im- 
practicable, average amounts to be used. 

61. While certain causes of the retire- 
ment of property are not factors to be 
included in the estimate of depreciation 
charges, all losses at time of retirement re- 
quired to be charged to the depreciation 
reserve, with provisions for compensating 
adjustments where necessary. 

62. Carriers required to make an esti- 
mate by primary accounts, subject to check 
and revision by the commission, of the 
accrued depreciation in their property as 
of the effective date of the orders 

63. Depreciation accounting, as _ pre- 
scribed in the report, to become effective 
| Jan. 1, 1933. 








100,000 agents licensed to solicit business 
in Illinois. 


Settlements Effected 


The claim department, organized since 
his incumbency, Mr. Hanson said, has 
shown its zeal in conserving the interests 
of policyholders, 2,995 claims having been 
filed with it as of the year ended June 
30, 1931. Of these claims, he stated, the 
claims branch has been instrumental in 
effecting settlement for the claimants in 
the amount of $152,094. 

The securities branch of the Insurance 
Division holds deposits of insurance com- 
panies transacting business in the State 
amounting to $45,874,837, Mr. Hanson ex- 


plained. The attitude of the State of 
Illinois in the matter of securing the 
rights of policyholders, Mr. Hanson 


pointed out, is shown by the fact that in 
1869 the amount on deposit was $190,127. 
In addition, the Insurance Department 
during the last year conducted 157 exame- 
inations into the affairs of insurance com- 
panies operating in Illinois, he stated. 

Insurance, he explained, demands the 
association of individuals to secure a 
thing which no one could secure for him- 
self and hence, the State must act to 
prevent any individual or group of indi- 
viduals from seeking benefit at the ex- 
pense of the many. 
Few insurance evils, he continued, ex- 
isted until after 1835. Such supervision 
as was maintained over the industry at 
that time, he explained, at first was estabe 
lished for the purpose of revenue. , 

“While it would be highly improper to 
deny that revenue is an important factor 
in State supervision,” Mr. Hanson added, 
“I hasten to correct what may be a pre- 
vailing thought among many, in saying it 
is by no means the primary purpose of 
supervision, the human element of pro- 
tection to the policyholder and buying 
public being the motivating purpose of 
State supervision,” 

Results of Regulation 

Illinois’ first attempt to regulate insur- 
ance came in February, 1841, in passage 
by the Legislature of an Act merely re- 
quiring agents of foreign insurance com- 
panies to procure licenses from the State 
Treasurer and to pay an annual license 
fee therefor. In 1855 supervision of in- 
surance was vested in the State Auditor 
and remained their until 1893, when the 
Legislature created the Illinois Division of 
Insurance. This step, Mr. Hanson stated, 
marked the greatest step taken for effec- 
tive regulation of insurance in Illinois. 

Two positive results have followed State 
regulation of insurance Mr. Hanson 
stated; first, insurance has become a sound 
financial and a _ scientifically organized 
business; and secondly, State regulation, 
implying the protective forces of the State, 
has inspired confidence in its soundness 
as an investment. 


Electric Rates Reduced 
In 44 Missouri Towns 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., Sept. 9. 
The Public Service Commission has an- 
nounced that reduced electric rates will 
go into effect in 44 Missouri towns and 
cities as the result of a new schedule of 
rates filed by the Missouri Public Service 
Company 
The company, in its application for au- 
thority to reduce rates, proposes to cut 
the price of electricity from 13 cents a 
kilowatt-hour to 12 cents. 
All of the towns and cities effected are 
in central Missouri. 


Insurance Committeeman 
Is Named in Pennsylvania 


HarrisBurG, Pa., Sept. 9. 
Tne State Secretary of Banking, Wil- 
liam D. Gordon, has been appointed a 
member of the Governor's cabinet com- 
mittee on group insurance to fll the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of 
James F. Malone, who had been Secre- 
tary of Property and Supplies. The com- 
mittee was named to study the question 
of securing group insurance for State 
emploves and public school teachers. 
The other members of the committee 
are the Secretary of the Commonwealth, 
R. J. Beamish, and the State Insurance 
Commissioner, Charles F. Armstrong. 
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RAILROADS . 


4 Delaware & Hudson Is Per- 
mitted to Sell Road, Start- 


m Considers Creation of Such Aids, Primarily 


. . FINANCE 


-First Steam Line President Studies Bank Credits 
~ To Be Preserved 
In Erie Syste 


| For Export of Farm Products 


| For Cotton, White House States 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Stone declared that the Board’s finances , demand for low grades of cotton and will 


ed in 1829, for $65,000 are being kept in clean, sound condition. 


“We are not going to get out on a limb 
3 ae 


where somebody can saw it off on us,” 
icaiendintilh 2 Mr. Stone asserted. “We have plenty of 
Although the Interstate Commerce Com- | ney to finance the projects which we 
mission has authorized the Delaware & “— 7 es ii aa alate 
Hudson Railroad Corporation to abandon Y 2 tivein Staaten O ati 
its 23-mile Honesdale Branch between sales of Grain Stabilization Corporation 
Carbondale and Honesdale Junction, Pa.,| Wheat. Mr. Stone said, but he declined to 
a small segment of this branch, which is} = 
* the first steam railroad line to be operatéd | Concluded for the sale of about aes 
in the United States. will be preserved | bushels to Germany. /No negotiations are 
as a part of the Erie Railroad System in| Under way for a sale of wheat to Japan in 
the event the Commission approves an/| VieW of the short rice crop there, he added, 
application filed with it Sept. 9. (Finance | but the possibility exists of use of more 
““ Docket No. 8956.) American wheat in Japan and he hopes 
The application filed jointly by the Jef- the stabilization corporation may get some 
ferson Railroad, and its parent company, |°! the business. Demand from the Orient 
the Erie Railroad, sought authority for | @!ready is active, he added. ; 
the former road to acquire and the latter| The following information also was given 
to operate a one-mile section of the | rally by Mr. Stone: 


branch in question, extending from the ‘ 
northern terminus of the Jefferson road's Conference Planned 
On Wheat Surplus 





Honesdale Branch at Honesdale Junction, 
to a point 480 feet beyond the crossing of 


~ entire line amounts to 1.136 miles of main} Walla, Wash., will confer with the Board 
track and 2,045 miles of sidetracks. Sept. 10 on the so-called Walla Walla plan 
Sales Agreed On for handling Grain Stabilization Corpora- 


|comment on reports that a deal had been | 


Representatives French (Rep..), of Mos- | 
the tracks over the Lackawaxen River. The | cow, Idaho, and Summers (Rep.), of Walla 


|help the cotton growers.” 


The Government's policy in respect to 
| settlement of the loans extended by the 
Department of Agriculture to farmers un- 
der the drought loan act will be lenient 
in terms in order to inflict the least pos- 
sible hardship, Senator Sheppard (Dem.), 
of Texas, was advised at a conference 
with George L. Hoffman, administrative 
chief of the Farmers Seed Loan Office, 
Department of Agricuiture, on Sept, 9. 
Senator Sheppard also conferred at the 
Farm Loan Board with Carl Williams, 
|cotton member of the Board, who told 
|him the Board will continue to handle 
the cotton it owns or controls in such a 
manner as not to interfere with the best 
possible price conditions. 

Senator Sheppard said that the same as- 
surances he received in respect to cotton 
jat the Department of Agriculture also ap- 
|ply to wheat. He made this statement 
|after discussing the whole subject with 
| Mr. Hoffman at the Department. 

“The Department of Agriculture, in the 
settlement of ‘these loans this Winter, 
| will allow the farmers to keep out of the 
| consideration all they get for cotton-seed 
and the farmers also may keep out of 


The Delaware & Hudson has agreed to 
sell the segment to the Erie Lines for 
$65,000, to be paid by the Jefferson with 
cash advanced by the Erie Railroad. 

The Jefferson's Honesdale tracks are 
not sufficient to handle the traffic to and 
from Honesdale, which: has necessitated 
the purchase of the D. & H. trackage, the 
application stated. 

Although the major portion of the D. & 
H’s Honesdale branch will no longer be 

_. Operated, due to the abandonment author- 

» ization by the Commission, the segment 
of the line which once connected with the 
Delaware & Hudson Canal at Honesdale 
for the shipment of anthracite coal to 
New York, will be preserved under the 
management of a company which was not 
in existence at the time the line was 
first laid out. 

First Steam Train 

It was in August, 1829, according to 
Commission records, that the first steam 
locomotive to run on rails in America, 
left Carbondale with its train of cars car- 
rying the first load of “stone coal,” as 
anthracite was then called, to the barge 
terminus at Honesdale. The “Stourbridge 
Lion,” now on exhibit at the National 
Museum at Washington, was the locomo- 
tive which made the trip. 


New Building Contracts 
In Excess of 40 Millions 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


tion wheat. The plan involves sale of the 
wheat back to farmers on credit, on the 
agreement that the purchasing farmers 
take out of production enough land to 
reduce production in 1932 rd the amount 
lof wheat sold to them. (A summary o oo 
the plan was printed in the United States Until Payment Is Made 
Daily of Dec. 4, 1930.) : | “Secondly, he stated that if the indi- 
The plan is one of many for solution of | yidual farmer does not desire to settle his 
the wheat problem to which the Board is|loan at present with the Government on 
| giving consideration. the basis of the present low price of cot- 
The Board believes it saved about $2,-/ ton, the farmer will not be compelled to so 
| 000,000 in shipping charges in its barter | settle. However, in order to get that privi- 
of 25,000,000 bushels of wheat to Brazil! lege of not settling at once, the farmer 
for 1,050,000 bags of coffee. Negotiations | must deposit his cotton in a. bonded 
were carried on for a considerable period | warehouse, take a warenouse receipt for 
over the shipping arrangements so that|it, send that receipt to the Drought Com- 
the Board could obtain an agreement that) mittee or the seed loan office, and the| 
Brazil would bear all the shipping charges, | committee or seed loan office will hold the 
and it succeeded in obtaining its objec-| receipt until the farmer says to sell the! 
tive. cotton. 


|the proceeds of their cotton up to $7.50 
a bale, as the expense of picking,” Sena- 
tor Sheppard stated orally. 

Cotton May Be Stored 
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Oklahoma Testing 
_ Blue Sky Statute 


Decision on Law Regulating 
Securities Deferred Until 
Briefs Are Filed 


OKLAHOMA City, OKLA,, Sept. 9. 

Attorneys defending and attacking the 
constitutionality of Oklahoma's new “Blue 
Sky” law, known as the State Securities 
Commission Act, have been given per- 
|mission to file briefs after a full day 
spent in arguing the case before Judge R. 
P. Hill in Oklahoma County District 
Court. 

Judge Hill said a decision probably will 
be made on the case within 15 days. 

Robert Burns, Lieutenant Governor, ap- 
pearing as attorney for J. C, Longan, se- 
curities salesman, asked an injunction 
against enforcement of the new law, con- 
tending the measure is invalid because it 
is indefinite and is a revenue raising 
measure improperly passed during the last 
five days of the session. 

Sam Lattimore, Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral, and W. M. Franklin, Secretary of the 
State Securities Commission, defended 
|the law by attacking Mr. Longan’s right 
to bring the suit, and arguing that the 
provisions of the law are clear, that it is 
not discriminatory and is not a revenue 
raising measure. 

Mr. Lattimer declared the new law is 
principally regulatory and only collects 
revenue incidentally. 


Contract for Sale 


| Of Atlantic Lines Is 
| Acceptable to Group 


Shipping Board Terms Are 
Agreeable to Chapman- 
Dollar-Dawson — Bidders, 
Mr. Dawson States 


Terms of the Shipping Board’s prelimi- 
nary contract for the United States Lines 
are acceptable to the Chapman-Dollar- 
Dawson group which is seeking control of 





In connection with complaints of millers | “I also conferred at the Federal Farm 
that their flour market in Brazil was taken | Board with Carl Williams, cotton member | 
away from them, it should be remembered | of the Board. He said the Board has no 
that about four-fifths of the flour €x~ | emergency plan in mind for dealing with 
ported to Brazil normally is Canadian! the cotton and wheat situation,” the Sen- 
wheat milled in bond in the United! ator said. 

States, and therefore does not provide an | 
outlet for United States wheat. 


China has agreed that United States : 2 
shipping can have the carriage of the 15,-| Labor Legislation 


000,000 bushels sold to China if American | Is Drafted for India 





shipping interests offer terms equal to | 
those offered by foreign shipping; that is, | 


the shipping service, Kenneth D. Dawson 
stated orally Sept. 9 after conference at 
the Board. 

R. Stanley Dollar, executive of the Dollar 
Line, and Mr. Dawson were engaged in 
conferences with Capt. Elmer Crowley, 
president of the Merchant Fleet Corpor- 
ation, and Commissioner S. S. Sandberg, 
but stated after the discussion that the 
contract had not been signed. 

Should stipulations in the Paul W. 


;Chapman proposal be acceptable to the 


Board and incorporated in the final con- 





if the terms offered are equal, American | 
shipping will be given preference. 

Some Grain Stabilization Corporation 
wheat has been stored in Canada, which 


Royal Commission Issues 


tract the custom of charging 4% per cent 


Re- | interest. on unpaid balances of ship sales | 
sults of Two Years’ Work | would be disregarded for the first time) 


600, water cooling system, $5,900; Dallas,]may account in part for the large in- 


|in several years, it was stated orally at| 
| the Board. 


| has been received as to the date of the 


Trade Conditions 
In Latin America 
Nations Reviewed 


‘Department of Commerce 
Analyzes Developments in 


Business and _ Industry 
During the Week 





Business and industrial developments in | 
Latin American nations are reviewed in | 


the weekly survey of world trade just is- 
sued by the Department of Commerce. 
The review is based on reports from the 
Department’s foreign offices. The section 
dealing with Latin America follows in full 
text: 


El Salvador 


El Salvador.—Coffee shippers are greatly 
concerned over sales of existing stocks in 
Germany, as that country takes about 33 
per cent of Salvador’s coffee exports, and 
the likely trend of prices for the next 
crop. It is estimated that approximately 
25 per cent of coffee shipments to Ger- 
many are on a consignment basis. No 
coffee sales have been reported for Fall 
deliveries. Merchants are calling in all 
credits possible and strictly limiting the 
granting of further credit to first-class 
risks. Customs collections have been well 
maintained to date. 


Guatemala 
Guatemala.—The August fair at Guate- 


SHIPPING . . 


. AVIATION 


‘Revised Rates Suspended | 
On Knitting Factory Goods: 


| By an order entered Sept. 5, in I. and| 
S. Docket No. 3636, the Interstate Com-| 
merce Commission suspended from Sept. | 
8, 1931, until April 8, 1932, the operation | 
of certain schedules proposing to cancel | 
commodity rates on cotton, woolen and| 
| knitting factory products from points in| 
|southwestern territory, from, to and be- | 
{tween points in southern territory and | 
from, to and between points in official | 
| territory. It is proposed to apply in lieu 
thereof class rates or rates based on a| 
| fixed percentage of first class. | 


‘Certain Rates on Products | 
Of Stone Are Suspended 


By an order entered Sept. 8, in Docket | 
| No. 3638, the Interstate Commerce Com- | 
mission suspended from Sept. 9, 1931, until | 
| April 9, 1932, the operation of certain | 
|schedules proposing to cancel the present | 
commodity rates and apply in lieu thereof 
the full classification basis or combina- 
tion rates on stone, limestone, granite, | 
marble or slate, crushed, ground, pulver- 
|ized or powdered, and related articles, in- 
cluding articles grouped therewith, in 
| straight or mixed carloads, interterritorial, 
| between points in the South, on the one 
}hand, and points in Official and Western 
| Trunk Line territories, on the other hand, 
jalso between points in the South and 
southern gateways and Ohio and Missis- 
|sippi River crossings in so far as they 
apply on traffic between points in the 
South, on the one hand, and points in 
Official, Western Trunk Line and south- 
| western territories, on the other hand, 
which will result generally in increases. 


Crash-proof Tanks 





mala City stimulated business somewhat | 
|during the month but the general level | 
|of sales continued lower in all lines than 
|during the previous year. Collections in- 
| creased in volume on account of the Au- 
| gust fair and payments continue to be fair. | 
The outlook for the coming coffee crop is | 
fair, although heavy rains have caused | 
some damage. Generally speaking, the| 
| crop is good in the high fincas and fair in| 
| the low fincas of the Occidente district. | 
| The crop in the Oriente district is below | 
that of last year, but the Coban crop | 
is about 20 per cent greater. Coffee ex-| 
ports to the end of July totaled 909,986 | 
quintals, with very small amounts remain- | 
ing in the country. Consequently, it ap- 
pears that the 1930-31 crop is the low-| 
est since that of 1924-25. The outlook is} 
not discouraging, provided Europe contin- 
ues to purchase the Guatemala highland 
crop, and the next crop at present prices 
should be sold at a profit. The immediate 


outlook for September holds no particular 
| promise. 


Honduras 


Honduras.—Although business shows a 
slight improvement owing to the coming 
holidays, basic economic conditions con- 
tinue very poor. Many firms are over- 
loaded and are failing to meet their 
drafts. Banks are again refusing to sell 
gold exchange for pesos. No information 


monetary conversion. 


j}lar to rubber, the Aeronautics Branch, 
| Department of Commerce, has announced 


watermains, pump station and water tank, 
$102,770; Galveston, grade school, $200,- 
000; Corpus Christi, office building, $50,- 
000; Ft. Worth, out-bound freight house, 
$125,000; Port Arthur, paving work, $300,- 
000; Yorktown, curbing and paving work, 
$38,000. 


Tennessee 
Tennessee: Memphis, auxiliary 
pumping plant, $2,000,000; Fayetteville, 
street work, $3,060, meterizing the town, 
$10,000; Franklin, extension of waterworks 
system and street improvements, $85,000; 


Memphis, sanitary sewer system, $47,757;|Stone understands that: coton cannot be| 5, about 
Shelbyville, gas plant, $100,000; Chatta-|'aised on the fiooded lands the next year | 


nooga, bus terminal, $30,000. 


Utah 
Utah: Salt Lake City, veteran's hospital, 
$400,000; Spanish Fork City, replacing pipe 
line, $5,000. 


Vermont 


Vermont: Springfield, streets and high- 
Ways, $<0,000. 
Virginia 
Virginia: South Boston, sewer lines, $7,- 


500, streets, $5,500, enlarging water plant, 
$4,600; Charlottesville, storm sewer, $8,000. 


Washington 
Washington: Bellingham, paving Moun- 
tain View Road, $30,563; Seattle, offices, 
$1,294,000, substructure of steel bridge, 
$200,000; Cle Elum, storage dam, $1,311,- 
533; Eatonville, auditorium, $20,000; Shel- 
ton, church, $15,000, house, $2,000, new 
water mains, $2,500, new streets, $1,200, 
new water tank, $2,500; Walla Walla, cell 
block, $300,000; Yakima, installing pipe, 
$52,212; Pullman, maintenance’ work, 
$1,000. 
Wisconsin 
Wisconsin: Neenah, sewer construction, 
including pumping equipment, $20,272; 
street paving, $31,152; Marshfield, storm 
sewer, $12,000; sanitary sewer, $1,200; 
storm sewer, $400; Madison, sanitary 
sewers, $47,894. 


Duties of State Clarified 
In Maintaining Troops 


[Continued from Page 2.) 

bility of replacing those long identified 
with their units is a community duty just 
as it is the duty of a community to send 
fine representatives to make the laws. 

Appropriations made by the States to their 
National Guard, A; total expenditures in four 
years by Militia Bureau of Federal Government 
in connection with the National Guard of the 
various States, B: 


A 
$302,949.13 
326,644.00 
490,000.00 
1,550,488.00 
430,000.00 
2.705,746.00 
140,550.00 
465,060.00 
160,000.00 
135,655.00 
6.417,071.00 
1.338,000.00 
908,650.00 
620,000.00 
427,460.00 
227.000.00 
329,800.00 
975,300.00 
4,163,882.73 
1,942,704.00 
5,087,720.00 
75,000.00 
600,000.00 
103,000.00 
350,900.00 
5,200.00 
442,650.00 
3,550,207.55 


B 
Alabama . $2,378,116.83 
Arizona .. 
Arkansas 
California .. 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Iceho 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kans<as 
Kentucky 
Louisiana .. 
Maine .. 
Maryland * 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada ... ean 
New Hampshire ... 
New Jersey .. 
New Mexico i 170,009.00 
New York . «eee 11,140,143.14 
North Carolina .. 614,600.00 
Novth Dakota .. 140,090.00 
Ohio .... wea 2,303.757.60 
Oklahoma .. 784,200.16 
Oregon 241,939.65 
Pennsylvania 4,595,041.12 
Rhode Island 892,315.57 
South Carolina ... 243,253.72 
South Dakota 25,000.00 
Tennessee 177,200.00 
,167 832.64 
294,392.00 
340,000.00 
456,090.00 
698,750.00 
480,000.00 
920,060.00 
270,000.00 


1,406 ,157.84 
2,792,042.44 


2,188,871.21 


3,276,875.92 
2,249,065.97 


3,164,258,51 


640,779.11 
3.2 


1,867,170 


1,120,067 
1,240,100. 
914,990. 
2.165.762 
5,913,003. 
1,114,205 
616,643. 
2.4438,660 
2,065,420 
892.924 
3,119,054 
716,041 
465.135 
812,904 
850.601 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington . 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyominz ..... 
Dest. Of Col ....... 
Peers 
Porto Rico . 
Unappozstioned .... 


2 


94 


2 


See A ede. a 
Total .....+++++-$60,225,263.01 $128,122,289.98! 1931, to install new transmitter. 


crease in the last year in volume of United 
States wheat in store in bond in Canada. 
The grain was moved into Canada to 
relieve storage facilities in the United 
States. 

The Board has no comment to make on 
proposals in the South for legislative ac- 
tion by States to prohibit or restrict cotton 
production next year, feeling that the 


water | question is one for the States involved to seven a day; 


decide. 


The flood in China may result in in-| 


creased demand for American cotton, but 
possibly in 1932 instead of this year. Mr. 


after the flood, which may result in a 
shortage. ; 

The cotton crop forecast issued Sept. 8 
by the Department of Agriculture, placing 
the probable crop at 15,685,000 bales, gave 
a figure higher than Mr. Stone had hoped 
it would show. He believes the forecast is 
amply high to cover the crop. 


Senator Caraway Presents 


Proposal to President 


Senator Caraway (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
at a conference with President Hoover 
Sept. 9 laid before him the proposal for 
the Federal Government to take over 8,- 
000,000 bales of cotton from the producers, 
at not less than 8 cents a pound, hold it 
over for higher prices on a promise of 
the producers not to plant next season, 
and to give the producers the benefit of 
- higher range of prices that may pre- 
vail. 

Senator Harris (Dem.), of Georgia, has 
written a letter to the Chairman of the 
Federal Farm Board advocating use of 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


|mum hours (11 a day and 60 a week) may 
remain; 


ing to unregulated factories (i. e., small | 
factories using power and factories not 
| using power); in the latter group, no child 
| under 10 should be employed, and the hours | 
of work for 
| Hours of work underground in mines 
should be reconsidered; hours 
}under 14 should be permitted to work in 
mines; | 
Special efforts should be made to put| 
; into operation regulations devised to give | 
| effect to international labor conventions 
in the case of railway employes; 

Steps should be taken towards the set- 
|ting up of a minimum wage-fixing ma- | 
|chinery for industry; 

Maternity Legislation 


| Maternity benefit legislation should be} 
enacted throughout India; 
| Workmen's compensation iegislation | 
should be extended to cover as completely 
as possible all workers in industry; 
| The existing trade union law should be 
reexamined not more than three years! 
hence, particularly with regard to the limi- | 
tations imposed on the activities of regis- 
tered unions; works committees should | 
be established; | 
New legislation should be passed dealing | 
with recruitment of labor for Assam, and 
| wage-fixing machinery for plantation} 
workers; maternity benefits should be pro-| 
vided for by legislation in all plantations; | 


Legislative powers in respect of labor | 





children should not exceed | 


above | 
}ground should be limited to 54; no child | 


527,176.65 | year ‘ 
‘ 354'868 10 | year, $42,676,831. 


3,816,753.18 


506,971.14 | ¢ 
1,729.078.19 


949,094.38 
5.554,610.16 


2.419.281.44 
1,802,583.86 
1,397,860.07 
1,431.856.94 
2.189,126.70 
6.138,807.09 
3.149,019.24 
3.366.814.88 9 as follows: 
1,199,984.14 


596,231.00 
959,342.58 
33,916.66 


691.07 
961,291.69 
13,563,704.42 
2.236,095.52 
596.089.31 
5,759,599.94 
3.661 655.26 
54 
8,609,582.85 
57 | 
21 
57 | 
85 | 
28 
62 
75 | 
44 
66 
16 


01 


5.655,543.87 


cotton to cover shipments of Government | Should continue with thecentral legisla- 
holdings of wheat to Brazil or any other | ture, and the provincial legislatures should | 
foreign countries that may purchase from | Iso have power to legislate, byt without | 
the Grain Stabilization Corporation stocks, | infringing central legislation; 
Senator Harris’ letter follows: | Provision should be made in the future | 
“I most sincerely urge and request that | constitution for an industrial council, com- | 
you require the use of cotton covering for! posed of representatives of employers, | 
what you ship to China, Brazil and else-| labor and governments, to meet annually | 
where. This would require considerable! and discuss labor measures and _ policy; | 
-| the labor representatives should be elected 
| by registered trade 
unions exist; 
: = - The possibility of making labor legisla- 
Shows Continued Decline | tion a Federal as well as a central and 
| provincial subject should be considered; if 


[Continued from Page 1.) | this is not practicable, efforts should be 


Financing of Automobiles 


unions, where such| 


New Operating Company 


The Chapman-Dollar-Dawson proposal | 
New legislation should be passed apply-| Provides for a new operating company to | 


take over outstanding indebtedness, ap- 


proximately $11,250,000, for a sum of $3,- | 


170,900, it was explained. The plan also 
calls for payment of the $3,170,900 sum 
over a period of 15 years in 12 equal an- 
| nual installments beginning in 1934. 

While the interest charge would be 4'4 
per cent, the minimum allowed by a 
Board resolution passed several years ago, 
the fact that three years will elapse be- 
fore payments begin would in fact reduce 
the interest rate to 3.45 per cent, it was 
pointed out. 

No Disagreement 

Both Mr. Dawson and Mr. Dollar in oral 
statements in Washington Sept. 8 and 9 
declared that there will be no disagree- 
ment over operation of the two new 
30,000-ton ships building for the United 
States Lines. Mr. Dawson explained after 
his discussions with Board officers that 
the contract as tentatively drawn would 
be acceptable in this respect. 

This contract, he added, would require 
the new ships to operate in the North At- 
lantic trade but would allow occasional 
operation in other services with the ap- 
proval of the Board. 

A new corporation is being formed to 
take over the United States Lines, Mr. 
Dawson said. Although legal representa- 
tives of the operators have been working 
on this matter, Mr. Dawson said, it is un- 
decided in which State a charter will be 
sought. 


Exchange of Stock 


The new corporation, as outlined in the 
Chapman proposal, will provide for an 
exchange of the present preferred stock 
of United States Lines, Inc., and for a 
new issue of preferred stock in the new 
company. Further oral information made 
available at the Board follows: 

Stock in United States Lines, Inc., will 
be exchanged for “junior preferred stock” 
in the new company while Mr. Dollar will 
| purchase $2,500,000 worth of the new “se- 
|nior preferred stock” and Mr. Dawson 
| $1,000,000 worth. No decision has been 
made, however, about the transfer of the 
|common stock, in the present company, 
|; owned by Mr. Chapman. 

The sale of the Government's notes on 





seven months of this year; the number of | made to secure that, as early as possible, 


| 100,897 and in the first seven months,| States) should participate 

704,967; and the number of used cars hay- | progress in labor matters. 
ing been 128,492 in July and 889,512 in the | SEE 
first seven months of 1931. 

July financing of new cars this year in- 
volved $56,293,556 and last year, $73,458,- 
525. Juiy financing of second-hand cars 
this year involved $34,171,299 and last 


Colombia Projects Drop 


Colombian construction has fallen off 
considerably during the past year in line 
with the general depression. In Bogota 
there is said to be sufficient vacant space 
in office buildings to take care of needs 
for at least four years. (Department of 
Commerce.) 


The Bureau's statistics, issued monthly, 
| were based on data reported by 402 auto- 
| mobile financing organizations. 





A pplications for Radio Permits 


Announced b y Federal Commission 


Applications received by the Federal} 


; Applications other than broadcasting): 
Radio Commission were made public Sept. | 


KPG, Press Wireless, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif., amendment to delete 15,100 ke., per 
letter of Aug. 22, 1931. KOP. San Francisco, 
Calif.. amendment to delete 18,300 kc.; 18,140 
ke., per letter Aug. 22, 1931: WJP, Hicks- 
ville, N. Y., amendment to delete 13,790 kc. 
per letter dated Aug. 22, 1931 

National Broadcasting Co., 
Colo., renewal of _ special 
license for 830 ke., 12!, kw. 

WPM, Inland Waterways Corp., Birming- 
ham, Ala., construction permit for new 
transmitter on 3,115, 3,129, 4.780. 6,240 kce., 
250 to 500 w., marine reley and coastal 
service 

WSDH, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Nash- 
ville, Tenn., license covering construction 
permit for 2,326, 2,344, 4,140, 6,260, 6,275 kc., 
400 w., point-to-point aeronautical service; 
for 3,238, 3,244, 3,452, 3,460, 3,468, 3,484, 5,600, 
5,630 kce., 400 w. aeronautical service. 

W9XX, Lannie W. Stewart, Carterville, 
Mo., construction permit for change in loca- 
tion to Shreveport, La. 

National Broadcasting. Co., Inc., portable, 
license covering construction permit for 
17,300, 25,700. 34,600, 51,400, 60,000-400,000 kc., 


10 w. 
Robert E Autrey, 
covering 


license 
2.398, 3,256 
service 
Applications withdrawn: 
WOO, American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Ocean Gate, N. J., modification of con- 
struction permit for change in frequencies. 


Broadcasting applications: 

Plattsburgh Broadcasting Corp. Platts- | 
burgh. N. Y., construction permit amended 
to request 1,370 kc. instead of 1,310 kc. 

Edmund J. Meurer, Mt. Clemens, Mich., | 
construction permit to erect new station to 
use 1,500 ke., 100 w., unlimited time. 

KGHI, Berean Bible Class, Little Rock, 
Ark., license to cover construction permit 
granted May 22, 1931, to make change in 
equipment. 

WNBR-WGBC, Memphis Broadcasting Co., 
69 Jefierson Ave., Memphis, Tenn., con- 
struction permit move transmitter to 
2085 Jackson Ave. 

KFAB, KFAB Broadcasting Co., 
M. Sts., Lincoln, Nebr., install 
frequency cpntrol. 

KFQD, Anchorage Radio Club, Anchorage, 
Alaska, modification of construction permit 
to extend completion date from Oct. 9, 
1931, to Nov. 9, 1931. 

KSEI Broadcasting Assn., Pocatello, Idaho, 
construction permit to make changes in 
equipment and install automatic frequency 
control, 

KSL, Radio Service Corp. of Utah, 47 West 
South Temple St Salt Lake City, Utah, 
install automatic frequency control 

KFWI, Radio Entertainments, Ltd., 505 
St., San Francisco, Calif., license to 
over construction permit granted May 12, 


Inc., Denver, 
experimental 


to 


13th and 
automatic 


> | 


3 


3 portable 


construction 
4,795 ke., 15 w., 


on truck, 
permit for 


experimental 
5 


4 
‘ Geary 


new cars thus sold in July having been | the whole of India (including the native | 


| 


the United States Lines was not dis- 
cussed at the regular Board meeting Sept. 


in making 9 but further negotiations are expected | 


| to continue within a few days as soon as 
|Chauncey G. Parker, the Board's general 
counsel, returns to Washington. 


‘Railway Finance Rulings 
| And Reports of Examiners 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Sept. 9 made public a finance deci- 
| sion, which is summarized as follows: 


F. D. No. 8862.—Kanawha Central Railway 
Company Notes: Authority granted to issue 
a promissory note in the face amount of 
$16,202.23, payable to the order of the Chesa- 
| peake & Ohio Railway Company, in pay- 
ment of indebtedness, and secured promis- 
sory notes in the aggregate face amount of 
$16,000 to be pledged as collateral security 
for said note. 


Examiner’s Report 
The Commission also made public an 
examiner's proposed report in a rate case, 
which is summarized as follows: 


No, 24044.—Anntson Traffic Bureau v. Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad: Rates on fresh 
fruits and vegetables, in carloads. from St. 
Louis, Mo., the Ohio and lower Mississippi 
River crossings, and intermediage territory 
250 miles or more distant from Anniston, 
Ala., found unduly prejudicial to dealers at 
that point, and unduly preferential of deal- 
ers at Birmingham, Ala. The entry of an 
order requiring removal of the undue preju- 
dice reccmmended. 

Rate Complaints 

Complaints against railway rates filed 
| with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
| Sion have just been announced by the 
| Commission as follows: 
| No, 24673.—Fibre Board Container Company, 
Richmond, Va. v. The Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
| road Against rates of 2312 cents per 100 
pounds from Chester, Pa., and 18142 cents from 
Baltimore on shipments of Liquid Silicate of 
Soda to Richmond, Va. 

No. 24674.—-J. W. Patterson Commission Co., 
v. The Alabama Great Southern Railroad. 
Against the applicable published rates on 
horses and mules from points in Texas. Okla- 
homa. Kansas, and Missouri to Atlanta and 
Howell Stock Yards, Ga 
No. 24674, Sub. 2.—Ragsdale-Lawhon-Wrill 

; Company, Atlanta, Ga., v. The Alabama Great 


| Southern. Against rates on horses and mules, | 


| stagnant and import trade inactive. 


Nicaragua 

Nicaragua.—General business in Nica- 
ragua remains dull. Coffee growers now 
|report that, owing to weather conditions, 
| the present coffee crop will be about 30 
per cent less than normal. Circulation of 
| the Cordoba remains at the July figure of 
2,585,000, as compared with 2,684,000 in 
June. Imports at Corinto since July 23 
amount to 4,392 tons, including 1,573 tons 
of American flour, and exports total 931 
tons. 





Panama 

Panama.—General business conditions 
are fair and are only slightly worse this 
season than in other years. The volume 
of sales in August was reported lower 
than in July, despite the fact that tourist 
arrivals held up well. According to con- 
sular invoices, July imports were valued 
at $964,994, as compared with $1,432,329 in 
June. Imports for July at Colon without 
consular invoices were 90 metric tons, 


Are Being Tested 
For Use in Planes 


Synthetic Material Having 
Many Properties of Rub- 
ber May Solve Problem, 
Says Aeronautics Branch 


Solution of the difficulties experienced 
in constructing crash-proof fuel tanks for 
aircraft, desired to reduce fire hazard es- 
pecially in accidents, may be effected 
through use of a synthetic material simi- 


in the “Air Commerce Bulletin.” 

The Aeronautics Research Division, con- 
ducting experiments at the Bureau of 
Standards, has found that a “new elastic 
and strong synthetic material having 


|}many properties of rubber but insoluble 


in gasoline or oil, offers great possibili- 
ties,” the announcement explains. 

The statement follows in full text: 

In its experiments looking toward the 
development of fuel tanks which will not 
burst and deluge an airplane with fuel in 


|case of a crash, the aeronautics research 


division of the Aeronautics Branch organ- 


| ized at the Bureau of Standards has found 
jthat a new elastic and strong synthetic 


material, having many of the properties 
of rubber but insoluble in gasoline or oil, 
offers great possibilities when used inside 
the tank. 

Experiments with this material have 
been completed for 10-gallon cans onWy, 
but encouraging results have been ob- 
tained. There are many problems to be 
solved before the use of this material can 
be considered practical, but the possibility 
of a real advance in making fuel tanks 
crash resistant seem to be present. 

The study of crash resistant fuel tanks 
has been pursued with a view to the possi- 
bility of increasing the resistance of fuel 
tanks to rupture or at least of avoiding 
a. deluge of fuel. Preliminary experiments 
were made by dropping 10-gallon cans on 
a concrete surface, and some data were 
obtained on the effect of altitude and.of | 
certain types of protection. These tests 





valued at $47,012. Imports by mail during 
July were valued at $25,568, as against 
$36,733 for June. 


Mexico 

Mexico.—Basic economic conditions re- 
main unchanged with business’ generally 
Peso 
exchange is quiet with dollars selling at 
approximately 3.25 pesos. The movement 
of many industrial machinery, agricul- 
tural implements, tractors and related 
lines is negligible, although some sales of 
replacement parts are being made on the 
basis of c.i.f. quotations at port of entry. 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 4.] 


New Instrument Records 
Slight Gusts in the Air 


[Continued from Page 3.] 

Marvin found, will not fill the modern 
need, because the cups are too heavy, 
causing some lag and loss of time in 
| their response to changes in wind veloc- 
ity. Very light paper cups proved satis- 
|factory under laboratory conditions, but 
they were not durable enough to stand 
| the stress and strain of actual use under 
all conditions of windiness. Accordingly, 
|Dr. Marvin had the anemometer with 
aluminum cups constructed and _ tested. 
| These exceedingly light cups readily re- 
| ceive the wind, turn quickly, and register 
variable velocities effectively. 





x 
| carloads from points in Texas, Kansas, Mis- 


were supplemented by dropping actual fuel 


| tanks, several of 200 gallons capacity. 


| somewhat 


Plans for Budget | 


Aid Confidence in 
British Business 


Trade Conditions in Most 
Other Nations Remained 
Unchanged in Week, Says 
Commerce Department 


{Continued from Page 1.] 

The situation in Venezuela remains dull, 
and restriction of petroleum production 
activities is maintained. Low prices for 
sugar and cacao have greatly restricted 
activities in the Dominican Republic. 


Small retail business in Japan is sutfer- 


| ing heavily from the depression. Although 


changes in actual business are slight in 
India, a better feeling has been observable 
during the last two weeks. Business con- 
ducted at the Pasar Gambir fair in the 
Netherland East Indies, though somewhat 


|smaller than last year, has greatly ex- 


ceeded expectations. The new wool season 
opened in Australia, with prices 5 to 10 
per cent lower than closing prices last 
season; although continental demand was 
light, prices remained steady. 
British Budget Plans 

British business confidence has been 
somewhat buoyed up by the establishment 
of French and American credits and the 


| announced intention of the new govern- 
| ment to balance the budget, according to a 
|cablegram received in the Commerce De- 
| partment from Acting Commercial Donald 


Renshaw at London. 

The general business position, never- 
theless, has continued to be characterized 
by hesitancy and uncertainty, pending 
definite announcement of the governmental 
program. Parliament has been summoned 
to meet Sept. 8 and it has been announced 
that the Cabinet’s plan for balancing the 
budget has been completed. a 

There has been some further restriction 


lof credit by manufacturers and whole- 
| salers. 


Installment sales continue good, 
though with some slackness in repayments. 
Retail trade has shown a slight general 
increase. Basic industrial and commercial 
conditions continue generally unchanged 
from the preceding month. the shipbuild- 
ing situation is reported to be slightly im- 
proved in some yards. Repairing business 
shows improvement and chartering‘ 1s 
better, without materially 
changing the amount of laid-up tonnage. 
Owners are practicing drastic economies. 
Cable and railway receipts continue to de- 
cline. 
Steel Trade Is Slow 

Iron and steel industrials have experi- 
enced difficulty in maintaining operations 
even at the low level of the preceding 
month. A fair amount of builders’ hard- 
ware is being absorbed in connection with 
housing schemes and public buildings, al- 
though work under way 1s appreciably 
below last year’s level. Coal trade has 
been characterized by usual seasonal dull- 
ness, accentuated by the prevailing in- 
dustrial depression. Chemical trades are 
quiet, with buying restricted but prices 
generally steady. Business in cotton yarns 
is restricted and profit margins continue 
unsatisfactory. The cloth section is ad- 
versely affected by the recent decline in 
raw cotton prices, and piece goods sales 
continue slack. 5 : 

There has been a further reduction in 
machinery activity in the woolen goods 
industry, with business confined to small 
quantities mainly for immediate or early 
delivery. Forward orders for Spring and 
Summer materials are disappointing. Au- 
gust was the worst month which the 
machinery trade has experienced in many 
years, with both domestic and export 
markets extremely quiet. The electrical 
industry is still relatively well employed, 
with orders for both domestic and export 
markets being maintained. Automotive 
business has been characterized by sea- 
sonal dullness. The aircraft industry con- 
tinues only partially employed. Condi- 
tions in the paper industry are generally 
depressed. 








Fisherman’s Luck 
On a Business Basis 


© © How the Government Helps the Fish- 


ing Industry 





;souri and Oklahoma to Atlanta and Howell 
Stock Yards, Ga. 


No. 24676.—Minneapolis Traffic Associa- 
tion, Minneapolis, Minn., v. The Ann Arbor 
Railroad. Against through rates and charges 
on grain and grain products from points in 
Iowa, Minnesota, Montana, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska and Wisconsin to 
C. F. A. points as preferential of shippers 
; of grain and grain products under propor- 

tional rates from Kansas City, Omaha and 
points taking the same rates to St. Louis, 
Chicago and Peoria gateways; against 
through rates and charges on the same 

commodities to Minneapolis to destinations 
| in C. F. A. territory based on the local rates 
from several points of origin to Minneapolis, 
plus proportional rates from Minneapolis to 
Chicago, Chicago junctions and gateways 
and Peoria, Ill., to destinations in C. F. A., 
as unjust and unreasonable as to that part 
of the rate beyond Minneapolis. Against 
the proportional and reshipping rates on 
grain and grain products from Chicago and 
Chicago junctions to points in C. F. A. ter- 
ritory including points in Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Michigan (lower peninsula), New 
York, Pennsylvania and West Virginia as 
preferential of grain and grain products 
from Chicago, Peoria, East Joliet, East St. 
Louis and St. Louis. 


ne 
SPECIAL NOTICE 


| 


OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE CAP- 
| ITOL, Washington, D. C., September 3, 1931 
| SEALED BIDS will be opened in this office at 
3 p. m. 
1931, 
States Supreme Court Building, to be built 
jon Squares 727 and 728, Washington, D. C. 
| The building, as designed, will occupy approxi- 
| mately 103,000 square feet, with approximately 
| 30,000 square feet additional in terraces and 
| driveways; central portion, five stories and 
| basement; side portions, three stories and 
| basement; fireproof construction with marble 
facing Drawings and specifications, not ex- 
ceeding three sets, may be obtained at the 
Office of the Architect of the Capitol, in the 





discretion of said Architect by any satisfac- | 


tory general contractor. A deposit of one 
hundred dollars ($100) will be required 
each set of drawings and specifications, to 
insure their return in good condition. The 
deposit must be a check made payable to the 
order of David Lynn, Architect of the Capitol. 


DAVID LYNN, Architect of the Capitol. 


¢ 
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Ciarerut study of the “catch,” 
number of persons employed, quantity of gear and 
craft, reveals important trends in every section... 
life histories of the principal species of fish are 
known and rate of depletion learned . . . engineers, 
chemists, bacteriologists seek means of preservation 
of nets and gear ... develop by-products ... modern 
methods of canning, refrigeration and. distribution 


are investigated . .. statistics on comparative prices 
and on markets are gathered and consumption stim- 


ulated. 


These are some of the many activities described in 


THE TOPICAL SURVEY 


Written by outstanding experts in the 


Government telling: 


what is being done 


in this field, in the new series on 


FISH AND FISH PRODUCTS 


| 
| 


Eastern Standard Time, October 21, | 
for the construction of the new United | 


Beginning September 12 


Educational Department 


for | 


The Anited States Daily 
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Convention Plans Summer Circulation of Money Trade Conditions 


Of State Security 


Commissioners 


Program for Oklahoma City | 
Meeting of National Asso- 
ciation Is Made Public by 
Secretary | 


St. Paut, Mrnn., Sept. 9. 

The program for the annual convention 
of the National Association of Securities 
Commissioners, to be held at Oklahoma 
City, Okla., Sept. 23, 24 and 25, has just 
been announced by the secretary of the’ 
association, Donald L. Pomeroy, of the 
Minnesota Securities Division. The pro- 
gram follows in full text: 

Sept. 24 (open “‘session).—Address on 
welcome by Wm. M. Franklin, Oklahoma 
Securities Commission; response by F. T. 
Stockard, Missouri Securties Commission; 
committee appointments .for convention, 
auditing committee, resolutions committee. 

Address, ‘Education and Publicity,” by 
W. P. Collis, New York Better Business 
Bureau; address, “Sane Public Aspects in 
Sale and Distribution of Securities,” by 
Henry R. Hayes, chairman executive com- 


mittee, National Conference on Prevention | 


of Fraudulent Transattions in Securities; 
address, “Cooperation Between Fraud 
Fighting Organizations,” by H. G. Mitchell, 
Oklahoma City Better Business Bureau. 

Sept. 24 (open session).—Address, “Oil 
Royalties and Oil Stocks,” by Dr. Irving 
Perrine, dean geological department, Ok- 
lahom* State University; address, Exemp- 
tion of Public Utility Securities,” by Geo. 
C. Mathews, Wisconsin Commission; ad- 
dress, “Investment Trust—Fixed:-and Man 
agement Types,” by Harry C. Peiker, vice 
president, Exchange Trust Company, 
Tulsa, Okla.; address, “Present Economic 
Situation,” by Dr. Arthur B. Adams, dean 
of college of business administration, Ok- 
Jahoma State University. 

Sept. 24, afternoon (closed session).— 
For representatives of State departments: 
Report of secretary-treasurer, D. L. Pom- 
eroy, Minnesota; reports of 
ing committees: 


1, education, by Scott P. Stewart, Utah, | 
chairman; 2, industrial securities, Richard | 


C. Plumer, New Jersey, chairman; 3, invest- 
ment trust securities, John E. Sullivan, 
New Hampshire, chairman; 4, real estate 
mortgage bonds, F. T. Stockard, Missouri, 
chairman; 5, interstate securities transac- 
toins, Ed R. Hicks, Arkansas, chairman; 
6, stock exchanges, by Wm. T. Landon, 
Connecticut, chairman; 7, installment in- 
vestment securities, Ed R. Hicks, Arkansas, 
chairman; 8, uniform application and re- 
port forms, Mrs. Arrie DeLaParalle, chair- 
man, Georgia, 9, security advertising, by 
R. C. Clark, Vermont, chairman; 10, public 
utility securites, Geo. C. Mathews, Wiscon- 
sin, chairman; 11, oil securities, by Wm. 
M. Franklin, Oklahoma, chairman. 

Round table discussion of above reports; 
reports by chairman of sectional groups. 

Sept. 26 ‘(open session.—Address, “In- 
stallment Bonds from Distributors’ Stand- 
point, by Frank W. McAllister, Kansas 
City, Mo.; address “Installment Bonds 
from Commissioners’ Standpoint,” by Ed 
R. Hicks, Arkansas Securities Commission; 
address. “Stock Exchanges.” by Jason 
Westerfield, New York Stock Exchange; 
impromptu remarks by guests. 

Sept. 25, afternoon (closed session) — 
Round table discussion of following sub- 
jects: 

1, Exemption of Securities Listed on 
Stock Exchanges; 2, Exemption of Securi- 
ties Issued by Public Utilities, Subject to 
Regulations in Other States; 3, Group Ex- 
aminations by Committees of Association; 
4. Value of Publicity and Propaganda; 5, 
Telephone, Telegraph, Mail and Radio So- 
licitations; 6, Evasions of Securities Act— 
(a) by Selling Units, (b) by Issuing Serv- 
ice Contracts, (c) by Selling Parcels of 
Land; 7, general discussion of matters re- 
ported on by committees. 

Executive session: Report of auditing 
committee; report of resolutions commit- 
tee; election of officers. 





Changes Are Announced 
In Status of State Banks 


Michigan: R. E. Reichert. Bank Commis- 
sioner. has announced: Sunfield State Bank, 
Sunfield, closed 
Minnesota: J. N. Peyton. Bank Commis- 

er, has announced: State Bank of Belview 
lview, closed 
North Carolina: Gurney P. Hood, Commis- 
sioner of Banks, has announced: Bank of 
Black Mountain, Black Mountain, reopened 
Elon Banking & Trust Company, Elon Col- 
lege, and Bank of West Durham, West Dur- 
ham, suspended. Greenville Banking & Trust 
Company, Greenville, branch established at 
Grimesiand. 


si 


Pennsylvania: William D. Gordon, Secre- 
tary of Banking, has announced: Allison Hill 
Trust Company and East End Trust Com- 


Harrisburg, merger under title of Aili- 
Trust Company agreed to by 
and application made for 


pany 
son-East End 
stockholders 
charter 


South Dakota: E. A. Ruden, Superintendent 


of Banks, has announced: Farmers & Mer- 
chants Bank, Britton, Security State Bank 
Trail City, State Bank of Mellette, Meliette 


First State Bank, Stratford, and Peoples Bank 
Dixon, closed 

Wisconsin: Thomas Herreid, Acting Com- 
missioner of Banking, has announced: Prince- 
ton State Bank, Princeton, closed 


follow- | 


Is Greatest in Last 11 Years \broad Reviewed’ 





Vacation Spending and Seasonal Expendi- 
tures Cited Among Reasons by the Treasury 





[Continued from Page 1.]} 


$9,360,175,387, increasing by approximately |@nd Treasury notes of 1890; $1,855,282,106 | 
was held for Federal reserve banks and 
| agents, and $156,039,088 was held in re- | 
United States notes and | 


$207,000,000 as compared with July 1, 1931. 
The figure represented an increase of 
about $1,106,000,000 as compared with 
Aug. 31 a year ago. Although the total 
money stocks figure is not believed of par- 
ticular significance, since it does not rep- 
resent the actual wealth of the Nation, 
nevertheless, on Aug. 31, it reached the 
highest point shown in available Treasury 
records. 

Of the total money stocks, $4,311,856,482 
was held in the Treasury, with $7,251,170,- 
239 outside the Treasury. The amount of 
money held in trust against gold and sil- 
ver certificates and Treasury notes of 1890 
is deducted from the total of money held 
in the Treasury, before combining it with 
the total outside to arrival at the stock of 
money in the country. 

Of the total outside the Treasury §$2,- 
199,836,647 was held by Federal reserve 
banks and agents, with the balance in cir- 
culation. The major portion of the money 
held in the Treasury, $2,202,851,334, was in 
trust against gold and silver certificates 


Securities Comprise 
Half of American 
Investments Abroad 





‘Trend in Types of Holdings 
In Foreign Countries Is 
| Analyzed in Survey by 
Commerce Department 





[Continued from Page 1.] 

are distributed more widely than are the 
yportfolio, or security, investments. The 
latter are concentrated to a remarkable 
extent in Europe. Both types of invest- 
ment are subject to frequent changes, but 
the security holdings fluctuate more 
widely because of the ease with which 
they can be transferred between countries. 

Although it is impossible to obtain pre- 
cise data on such transfers, account must 
be taken of them in making estimates of 
foreign investments. These transfers have 
resulted, according to figures based to a 


serve against 
Treasury notes of 1890. All other money 
in the Treasury aggregated $97,683,954. 
Holdings ef Gold 
The figure of $4,993,937,887 representing 


|gold coin and bullion holdings as of Aug. 


31, does not include gold bullion or for- 


}eign coin other than that held by the 


Treasury, Federal reserve banks, and Fed- 
eral reserve agents. Gold held by Fed- 
eral Peserve banks under earmark for for- 
eign account is excluded, and gold held 
abroad for Federal reserve banks is ‘in- 
cluded. 


Of the total gold stocks, $3,780,864,634 


|was held in the Treasury, with $1,213,- 


073,253 outside. Approximately $850,625,- 
000 of the latter figure was held by Fed- 
eral reserve banks and agents, with $362,- 
447,615 in circulation. The par capita 
gold circulation was $2.89. 


Types of Currency 


Gold certificates in circulation aggre- 
gated $989,296,979 for a per capita cir- 
culation of $7.90. The total face value of 
such certificates outside the Treasury was 
$1,709,191,109. 


Federal reserve notes represented the 


|greatest single type of currency in circu- 


| 


large extent upon questionnaires to bank- | 


ers and others, in a net repatriation of 


foreign securities amounting to $630,- 
000,000. | 
Sinking-fund and redemption payments 


by foreign governments and corporations 
have brought about a larger reduction in 
the total holdings of foreign securities 
than a casual investigation leads one to 
suspect. 7 
Three-tenths of the total net nominal 
amount of all the foreign issues brought 


out in the United States from 1914 to 1930 
have been repaid in this way by the bor- | 


rowers. The operation of sinking funds is 
becoming more and more important each 
year, while redemption payments vary 
greatly according to financial conditions 
in the foreign countries. 


This bulletin was prepared by Paul D 


Dickens of the Finance and Investment 
Division, under the direction of Grosvenor 
M. Jones, Chief of that Division. 


(Other sections of the report, deal- 
ing with investments in various coun- 
tries of the world, will be printed in 
a later issue.) 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


Made Public Sept. 9, 1931. 
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Receipts 
Customs receipts $1,805,295.92 
Internal-revenue receipts 


Income tax . ae 816,426.52 
Miscellaneous internal rev- 

enue pAteachewwes seneeese 864,209.98 

Miscellaneous receipts ..... 473,372.61 


$3,959,305.03 
: "300,000.00 
108,467.286.29 


Total ordinary receipts . 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 





Total 





General expenditures ‘ $8,033,420.74 
Interest on public debt .......- 181,030.83 
Refunds of receipts .. 352,459.96 
Panama Canal 4,044.46 
All other 1.726.450.36 
TOGO) io iccsassestesscesaesens $10,297,406.35 
Public debt expenditures ...... 735,634.00 
Baiance today .........scccsses 101 693,550.97 
GUAT 5 oc.cvesseavnpadcsanetes $112,726,591.32 
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NOTICE TO 


Pursuant to the provisions of the Banking Law of the State of New York 
Section 72 thereof as amended by Chapter 310 of the Laws of 19341 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN T 
against 


Times Square 


heretofore conducting business in the Boroughs of Manhattan and Bronx, allin 
the City and State of New York, to present the said claims to me and to make 
proper proef thereof at 565 Seventh Avenue, Borough of Manhattan, City of 
New York, the main office of the said bank, orat 1745 Bathgate Avenue, Borough 


of Bronx, City of New York, maintai 
the Borough of Bronx, 


on or before the 5th day of October, 1931, the last day for 
presenting such claims being the 5th day of October, 1931. 


After said date, no claim w 


Dated, New York, 
the 3ist day of August, 1931. 


Superintendent of Ran 


FINANCIAL NOTICES 


ks of the State of New York in charge of 
Times Square Trust Company in Liquidation 





es 


FILE CLAIMS 


O ALL PERSONS HAVING CLAIMS 


Trust Company 


ned as a branch office of said bank, in 


ill be accepted by me. 


JOSEPH A. BRODERICK, 








NOTICE TO 





Section 72 thereof as amended 







agains 


heretefore conducting business in the 
afi ia the City and 












as a branch office of said bank in the 
of Breekiyn, 


1931. 


Dated, New York, 
te 17th day of August, 1931. 


Superintendent 
International M 


Peremast te the provisions of the Banking Law of the State ef New York 
by Chapter 310 of the laws of 1931 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN TOPALL PERSONS HAVING CLAIMS 


International-Madison Bank and Trust Company 


State of New York, te present the sai claims to me and to 
make proper proof thereof at 100 Park Rew, Borough of Manhattan, City of 
New York, the main office of the said bank or at any place formerly maistained 


on er before the 16th day of September, 1931, the last dayfer 
presenting such claims being the 16th day of Septernber, 


After said date, ne claim will be accepted by me. 


of Banks of the State of New York. in charge of 
adison Bank and Trust Company, in Liquidation. 


FILE CLAIMS 









Roroughs of Manhattan and Brooklya, 





Borough of Manhattan and the Borough 


JOSEPH A. BRODERICK, 





lation. In all $1,947,217,356 in such bills 
were in circulation as of Aug. 31, for a 
per capita ratio of $15.54. Silver certifi- 
cates in circulation had a face value of 
$380,133,813; United States notes, $300,- 
691,990; national bank notes, $645 950,174; 
subsidiary silver, $270,936,905; minor coin, 
$116,761,644; standard silver dollars, $33,- 
755,306; Federal reserve bank notes, $2.- 
904,460. and Treasury notes of 1890, 
$1,237,450. 








$112,726,591.32 | 





Th Weekly Survey 


‘Department of Commerce 
Finds Seasonal Factors 
Aiding Business Situation 
In Some Countries 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
|Import trade in hardware and building 
material is virtually at a standstill. 
| retail business is being conducted on a 
}cash basis. Collections are generally re- 
| ported slow. Press reports are to the ef- 
| fect that payment of the first installment 
of the extraordinary tax of 1 per cent on 
| revenues of commerce, industry and agri- 
| culture, as set out in declarations of in- 
| come tax for 1930 and 1931, will be post- 
;poned until Sept. 15. It is further re- 
ported in the press that the official text of 
| the new Federal labor law will be released 
;on Aug. 28, 


Peru 
Peru.—In general the business situation 
during August was depressed on account 


of the seasonal lack of trade and to the! 


The cotton 
the principal 


large drop in cotton prices. 
industry supplies one of 
bases of prosperity in Peru in normal 
times. Because of the present acute dis- 
| tressed position of this industry, farmers 
are having to contend with runious prices 
and difficulty in securing financial aid for 
|the coming planting. This has created 
}& decidedly pessimistic outlook. Collec- 
tions are extremel. difficult. 


ness. 
| ernment have been postponed from Sept. 
13 to Oct. 11. 

The cotton crop is estimated at 185,000 
bales with from 85 to 90 per cent of it 
already sold. There is no activity in the 
cotton market on account of low prices. 
|Present prices are 22 to 25 soles per 
‘quintal. Owing to the fact that farmers 


Builders of 


“K-CITY 





Local | 


Increasing | 
unemployment and an uncertain political | 
Situation add a further deterrent to busi- | 
Elections for a constitutional gov- | 
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are experiencing great difficulty in ar-| 
ranging for financial assistance for next 
| season the acreage planted to the next 
crop is likely to be greatly reduced. 

The government has just decreed the | 
creation of the Banco Agricola, as an aid | 
to Peruvian agricultural and cattle in-| 
| dustries, with a capital of 20,000,000 soles, | 
only 5,000,000 of which in cash is imme- | 
| diately available. This amount is be-| 
|eved to be insignificant as compared 
with the total needs. In view of the dif- | 
| ficulties in the way of securing a larger | 
amount of cash capital for this bank, com- | 
|mercial interests have expressed the opin- 
ion that the creation of the Banco Agric- 
ola is an inflation measure indicating a | 
| change in the policy of deflation and credit 
restriction practiced since the promulga- 
| tion of various of the Kemmerer Financial | 
Commission's recommendations of last 
April: 


| 


Porto Rico 


Porto Rico.—Business coniinues at a 
; low level which is normal at this time of, 
year, with merchants buying cautiously | 
and collections holding up very well. The 
seasonal dullness this year is somewhat) 
more pronounced than usual because of 


| general conditions, an@ has reason to be | 


|more accentuated because of the unusually 
;Slow marketing of the tobacco crop. Dis- 
posal of the tobacco new stored awaiting 
sale has been very slow, and liquidation 
of tobacco credits has been greatly re- 
|tarded. Commercial failures are 
|mumerous than those of a year ago, and 
although it is probable that other fail- 
ures will occur 
ness passes, business in general is on a 
sounder basis than last year. The pros- 


less | 


before the seasonal dull- | 


| pects of a bumper sugar crop next year is | 


;occasioning considerable optimism, and 
the feeling is prevalent that if the busi- 
ness community can weather through the 
|next 40 days, solid ground will have been 
}reached and trade will take a turn for 
| the better. si 


(The review of conditions in other 
countries will be printed in the issue 
of Sept. 11.) 


Czech Coal Yield Gains 


In June, 1931, as compared with the pre- 
| ceding month there was a slight increase 


}in both the output of lignite and coal in| Angelo California Trust Co., of San Fran- | 
Czechoslovakia, although the output for | cisco, has purchased $376,000 of 4 per cent 
| the month was considerably below the fig- | State park bonds at a sale conducted by 
(Department of Com-| the State Treasurer, Charles G. John-| 

' son, 


ures for June, 1930. 
merce.) 


| 


California Park Bonds 





| 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE | 


As of Sept. 9 


New York Incorporates 
17,000 Firms This Year 


ABany, N. Y., Sept. 9. 
During the first eight months of this 
|year 17,018 stock companies have been 
| ingorporated in New York State and have 
received charters, as compared with 16,195 
companies during the same period of 1930, 
|the Secretary of State of New York, Ed- 
ward J. Flynn, has just announced. 
Both July and August of this year have 
run ahead of the same two months of 
last year, Mr. Flynn said. The gain for 
the two months amounted ot 425 compa- 


New York, Sept. 9.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


In pursuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States. we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 


|nies. While there were a _ considerable 
AUSUIA. (SCHHUNE) 05 6c ccvestcasare 14.0426 |'number of companies capitalized at $1,- 
MG HOB) oes 6s ies ccenctenannce 13.9186 | 000,000 or more which were incorporated 
DUNGOE CER) is 585s ih odesetecin 7156 in July, there was but one last month, Mr, 
Czechoslovakia (krone) ....... sees. 2.9628 | Flynn stated. Out of a total of 1,914 com- 
MOTUINGTE (RONG). .o6.cs kv wceveveres 26.7305 | Danies that received charters from Mr, 
England (pound) ...........eseees 485.9226 | Flynn last month following their incor- 
PIMIATG: (DAAPERA)~.. Si hacsvestada 2.5161 | poration, 1,628 gave New York City as their 
datetestp at. | PEC eT On| 3.9206 principal business address. 
Germany (reichsmark) ........:... 23.4705 a 28 | ee ee 
Greece (drachma) .......s.eeseeeees 12933 | Farm Loan Repayments 
MUOGOTY (PORES) oi isvavicrcesesece 17.4468 | 
RM SE 48s sCen acca Ricticns 5.2303 | For Two Months Shown 
Netherlands (guilder) ......seceee. 40.3239 
Norway (krone) | Repayments of Federal loans to farmers 


PO (RIGO): | w'.osc cee bwe eeNeaTe Ses 


Hortigh): (escudes in drought and storm areas from July 1 





SNE CODED crcrcncsennerenceess , to Sept. 4 have totaled $472,716.48, a few 
SOUL DUMUEY «cc cuss tnbseendeeReded of the payments being on loans made as 
Sweden (krona) j long ago as 1921, according to a tabula- 


Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) .. 
China (Shanghai tael) . 
China (Mexican dollar) 
China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 
Japan (yen) . 
Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 
Cuba (peso) 







‘tion made available Sept. 9 at the De- 
partment of Agriculture. The repayments 
were distributed as follows, according to 
the tabulation: 

Loans of 1921, $16.04; 1922 loans, $59.45; 
| 1926 loans, $50; 1929 loans, $470.31; Spring 
j loans of 1930, $9,231.69; Fall pasture loans 

of 1930, to finance feeding of livestock, 
$67,830.84; loans from the 1931 appropria- 


ec tees "ala tion of $45,000,000 for feed. seed, and fer- 
Brazil (milreis) tilizer purchases in drought and storm 
Chile (peso) areas, $351,010.91; loans from the $20,000,- 
Uruguay (peso) 000 appropriation of 1931 for farm reha- 
et a bilitation, $16,614.12; from the $2,000,000 


Bar silver 





appropriation for loans in southeastern 
drought and storm-stricken States, $27,- 


433.12. 
Bought by Trust Company ; 
5 . eee | Southern Livestock 
SacRaMENTO, CatiF., Sept. 9.| Development of the livestock industry 


Paying a premium of $18,013.13, the 


in the South depends in large part on 
improvement of pastures. Improved past- 
ures support cattle at the rate of one ani- 
mal to two acres and the gains are about 
double those on natural pastures.—(De-< 
partment of Agriculture.) 


HE titan force which once brought 


men together behind the same mud 


walls and beneath the same thatched roofs 


is at work again. But now, with science 


its slave, it defies time and space. It has lifted out of the hearts of all 


the great cities of the country the men whose dominating power has 


given them a common 


Their wealth and position has 
made it possible to bring their 
far-flung interests to their own 
doorsteps. Every means of 
transportation and com- 
munication is at their com- 


mand. And these bridges 


pu rpose. 





to the barriers of time and space 
have served to draw them to- 
gether into a more compact com- 
munity of interests. They 
have built a new city, 
“X-City,” of which they 


are the inhabitants.* 





X-CITY people have high incomes. They buy quality products 


in liberal quantities—and provide an individual purchase market 


for 


$300,000, 


$84,000,0 
180,000 o 


Ginger ale 
Insurance. 





000 worth of foods. 


00 worth of wearing apparel. 
r more radios and accessories. 


Men’s high-grade toilet accessories. 


and table waters by the case. 


High-grade securities. 
Smokers’ requisites. 


More than $3,120,000,000 worth of fine homes re- 
quiring more than $936,000,000 worth of furnishings. 


200,000 automobiles (first, second and third cars). 


Travel (a per person average of $1,645 a year in business 
travel alone). 


Sports accessories from golf balls to yachts. 


The United States Dail y is the only class daily newspaper 


(member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations) which dominates 


this rich and powerf 


ul national market. 


*A comprehensive survey of this market will be 
sent to advertisers or agents requesting “X-City” 
on their letterhead. 
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Devising Adequate Program 


for Training Apprentices + + 


Efforts of Apprenticeship Commission in 
Portland, Oregon, to Solve Problem Dis- 
cussed by Specialist in Education 


By O. D. ADAMS 


Director of Vocational Education, State of Oregon 


referred to in articles having to do with 

education and other kindred topics, but 
in Portland, Oreg., the training of appren- 
tices is on a highly satisfactory basis. It is 
infinitely better than the old scheme of ap- 
prenticeship where the young worker was in- 
dentured to the master and received as his 
compensation instruction in the knowledge 
and skill of the trade, and offers not only an 
opportunity to earn while learning, but 
through the training, to develop into a highly 
proficient mechanic. 

+ + 


os downfall of apprenticeship is often 


Under present conditions, old forms have 
not only disappeared, but they would be en- 
tirely out of place in modern industry. Many 
trades have become highly specialized and 
require only a short period of time to develop 
the skill required to earn one’s living. While 
the old apprenticeship system was unsatis- 
factory, certain features of it combined with 
new modern educational ideas as developed 
in the field of vocational education make it 
effective for training purposes. 

The establishment of the apprentice train- 
ing program in Portland, Oreg., grew out of a 
recognized need for this type of training. 
The Oregon Building Congress, an organiza- 
tion composed of representative leaders in the 
building industry, established an apprentice- 
ship commission composed of a chairman and 
two members at large appointed by the Board 
of Directors of the Oregon Building Congress; 
two members representing employers—one 
appointed by the Associated General Con- 
tractors, and one by the Master Builders or 
equivalent organization; two members repre- 
senting labor appointed by the building 
trades council; the superintendent of schools; 
and a member of the Board of Education, to- 
gether with the chairman of the apprentice- 
ship subcommissions for such trades or occu- 
pations wherever apprentice training is or- 
ganized, and such alternates as may seem 
advisable. The executive officer is the city 
director for vocational education. Each craft 
is represented by a crafts committee known 
as a subcommission composed of four mem- 
bers appointed by the recognized employers’ 
organization and four members appointed by 
the recognized employes’ organization and 
presided over by a central chairman selected 
by the above named group. 

+ + 

Each apprentice must be indentured, an 
agreement between parties concerned, and 
in conformity with the apprenticeship laws 
of the State of Oregon. The indenture sets 
forth the contract form of agreement, the 
schedule of processes to be worked, the uni- 
form training schedule, the wages based 
upon percentage of mechanics wage and ar- 


New York’s Efforts 
to Add to Supply 


of Pheasants 


By 

Herbert E. Gaston 
Secretary, Conservation 
Department, State of New 

York 
HEASANTS of two varieties never before 
liberated in New York have been put out 
into the covers of protected areas by the 
State Conservation Department within the 
last few weeks. These birds are the Reeves. 
pheasant, fairly well known to breeders, and 
the bird which enjoys the high-sounding title 
of melanistic mutant. 

Of the latter bird 95 have been liberated 
on the Capitol District game refuge and 100 
on the City of Rochester watershed. Shoot- 
ing is not permitted in either of these areas 
and in addition there is no open season on 
either variety of bird. 

Of the two birds, the mutant is most 
closely akin to the ringneck which the State 
has been stocking for years. It is, as its 
name indicates, a “mutant” or sport which 
appeared in the flocks of English breeders 
some years ago but has since bred true to 
type. The fore part of its name indicates its 
chief point of variation from the ordinary 
pheasant, which is its glossy blue-black 
plumage, melanism being a term which refers 
to dark pigmentation in skin or plumage. It 
seems to be as lively a bird as the ringneck 
and if it propagates successfully in the wild 
will add interesting variety to the game birds 
of the State. 

The Reeves pheasant is pronounced by 
William C. Adams, Chief of the Division of 
Fish and Game of the Department, quite the 
most spectacular game bird ever liberated in 
the State. It is larger and heavier than the 
ringneck and showy in its plumage, the color 
of the feather being a golden yellow rimmed 
with black, giving an effect as of bright sun- 
light and shadow. The cock bird has a tail 
sometimes. 8 feet long. 

The characteristic of the bird that prom- 
ises well for its survival in spite of its gaudy 
markings is that it is a tree rooster and, ac- 
cording to those who have observed its hab- 
its, is a budding bird, which means that it 
will gather sustenance from tree buds, leaves 
and shoots as does the native partridge. In 
that respect it differs radically from all the 
other pheasants of oriental origin introduced 
in this country, which are exclusively ground 
feeders. 

It is expected that the Reeves, unlike the 
ringneck, will seek forest cover. Thus, if it 
propagates successfully under natural condi- 
tions in the State, it will furnish valuable 
and interesting game for habitats different 
from those of the more common pheasant. 
The bird is a native of the wooded mountains 
of interior China and now is well established 
in Czechoslovakia. 

While Reeves pheasants have been propa- 
gated for several years at the State's princi- 
pal game farm at Sherburne, Chenango 
County, where they have been under close 
observation, none have ever before been lib- 
erated by the State. Only 150 are being lib- 
erated this year and those on protected 
ground where they will be under close ob- 
servation. 


wrT 


rived at through a check of the number of 
units of completed training, the regulations 
of the apprenticeship commission, the em- 
ployment status and rates governing annul- 
ment, arbitration and approval. 

Two types of training are carried on— 
that received on the job itself under the con- 
trol of the employer and the apprenticeship 
commission, and that carried on in the ap- 
prenticeship school under the control of the 
city school system. The course of study is 
based on the analysis of each trade taught, 
set up on the basis of blocks and units, and 
taught by a master mechanic who has had a 
teacher training course under the direction 
of the State Board for Vocational Education. 
Examinations are conducted at stated inter- 
vals by the craft subcommission in both prac- 
tical and theoretical questions. 


+ + 


Portland has learned that much good can 
be accomplished toward betterment in the 
trade through such an organization as the 
Oregon Building Congress. In addition to 
sponsoring the apprentice program, wage 
agreements in the industry are arrived at 
over the conference table, improvements in 
city planning are suggested, studies are made 
as to seasonal demands and remedies and the 
trades generally placed on a higher plane of 
operation through cooperative planning and 
action. 

The apprenticeship school is located in an 
old school building furnished by the Portland 
public schools. It is ideal in many respects 
for the reason that no one objects to any 
alterations to it within the realm of safety. 
Here classes are offered “Tor carpenters, 
plasterers, lathers, sheet metal workers, 
painters, decorators and paper hangers, brick- 
layers, electricians, plumbers, steam fitters, 
welders and steam and operating engineers. 
In addition, classes in estimating, drawing 
and sketching, b!ue print reading and in fact 
any practical subject supplementary to the 
work of the building trades mechanic may 
be offered. 

The school is not large; there is no fixed 
or formal course of study. Work is offered 
to those only who are employed at the trade 
and in short units of 24 hours instruction. 
This protects the working conditions within 
the trade at least in so far as oversupply of 
labor is concerned. It presents an opportu- 
nity for improvement in such phases of the 
trade as are needed by the apprentice or 
journeyman without having to enroll in an 
entire course of instruction much of which 
might be superfluous. 

= + 

The apprentice is allowed to progress ac- 
cording to individual initiative and ability 
in his school work and as the unts of the 
instruction are completed, credit is given in 
the uniform training schedule which entitles 
him to a percentage of mechanics wages. In 
reality, however, he serves out “his time” to 
meet the yearly requirements of the estab- 
lished procedure in the trade, but may be 
drawing a full journeyman’s wage before the 
actual completion of his apprenticeship. In 
the past an apprentice was required to serve 
a period of years in the craft before becom- 
ing a full fledged worker and this is basically 
sound. Although he may complete his in- 
struction in the school, there are many job 
adjustments that the individual must accus- 
tom himself to besides those learned in the 
school itself. 

In cases where the contractor specializes 
in one phase of trade work only, arrange- 
ments are made to transfer the apprentice 
to another employer so that experience may 
be obtained in all phases of the job itself 
and permanent transfer may be obtained 
through the approval of the apprenticeship 
subcommission. In order to encourage the 
apprentice in his vocation and to enliven his 
interest, the employer deposits in escrow a 
stated amount of money each week which is 
presented in the form of a check by the 
apprenticeship commission upon the gradua- 
tion of the apprentice. 

The cost of operation of the school is es- 
sentially the responsibility of the local school 
system, in fact, however, the State Board for 
vocational education through Federal funds 
allotted from those set aside by the National 
Vocational Education Act, cooperates in re- 
imbursing the local district for one-half the 
salary of the instructors. The material 
dealers through the Oregon Building Congress 
furnish much of the supply ‘of materials, 
and the trades furnish some equipment, so 
it is truly a cooperative program. 

The general organization scheme is being 
extended in a modified form throughout the 
State to be carried on in conjunction with 
the cooperation of all interested groups which 
include the State Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, local school districts, employers and 
employes. It is planned at present to enlarge 
the scope of the activity of the Oregon Build- 
ing Congress to make it a State-wide or- 
ganization and where possible to develop ap- 
prentice training along practically the same 
lines as it is now carried on in Portland. 

Three centers, Roseburg, Dallas and Grants 
Pass, have established schools of a part-time 
cooperative type where some of the appren- 
tices attend the vocational class as much as 
one-half time. It will be noted that the con- 
ditions in smaller communities are consider- 
ably different with. respect to setting up a 
scheme for training than they are in the 
larger industrial centers, for the reason that 
there may be only a small number of appren- 
tices in the entire town, certainly but two 
or three in each trade, so that the training 
to be offered in the smaller community will 
consist of the practical work received on the 
job and certain related instruction that can 
be obtained with a slight variation of the set 
schedule and program in the ordinary high 
school. 

+ + 

In each of the three towns mentioned, a 
man well qualified in trade work has been 
chosen as a coordinator and devotes his time 
to correlating and coordinating the activities 
of the apprentice on the job, and in school. 
While the latter part-time apprentice train- 
ing program has been operating only for a 
period of three years, it is felt that it has 
been eminently satisfactory and contains all 
the essential elements of an efficient training 
program in smaller communities. 


os 


Topical Survey of the Federal Government 


MEAT AS IMPORTANT PART 
OF WELL-BALANCED DIET: 


Results of Scientific Studies Carried On by Federal Bureau 
of Home Economics 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Government 
is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and com- 


modity industries. 


The present series deals with meat and meat products. 


By IDA PHELPS ROGERS 


Information Division, Bureau of Home Economics, Department of Agriculture 


HE Bureau of Home Economics of the 

United States Department of Agri- 

culture devotes a great deal of at- 
tention to scientific research on meat. 
The natural diet of human beings is a 
mixed one of both animal and vegetable 
foods. The Department of Agriculture 
is interested in seeing that emphasis is 
placed on producing the type of meat 
that is most satisfactory for human con- 
sumption. 

+ + 


Extensive studies have been made by 
the Bureau of Home Economics on the 
various phases of the utilization of meat, 

‘ its refrigeration and care in the home, 
and its composition and place in the diet. 
All of these studies are of great value 
not only to home makers dnd dietitians 
but to the meat industry as well. 


The Bureau points out that the im- 
portance of meat in the diet is due to 
the efficient proteins which it supplies to 
the body, its minerals, and to a lesser 
degree, its vitamins, and also for its 
flavor which has a stimulating influence 
on the appetite. A sufficient amount of 

- protein is necessary to insure normal 
growth for children and health for 
adults. Though many other foods are 
a source of proteins, their nutritive value 
is far from being equal. The only food 
which surpasses meat in the quality of 
its proteins is milk, while that of eggs 
equals it. On the other hand the flavor 
and palatability of meat is a tremendous 
influence in its choice as a food. For, 
perhaps, most persons select food first 
of all from taste before considering its 
nutritive value. 


Of the many minerals which are 
needed by the body to maintain adequate 
nutrition, the Bureau says that only 
three of them must be given particular 
consideration in the daily diet. These 
are calcium, phosphorus, and iron. The 
others appear in sufficient quantities in 
any mixed diet so that no special atten- 
tion need be given them. Liver, kidney, 
brain, heart and lean meat are rich in 
iron, varying in importance in order 
given. Lean meat is also a pretty good 
source of phosphorus but it lacks cal- 
cium. The lower meat eating animals 
offset this deficiency by devouring the 
bones as well as the flesh but man must 
look elsewhere for his calcium. 


Beef and other lean meats are espe- 
cially recommended in the diet for the 
prevention of pellagra, due to the pres- 
ence of vitamin G. B, the anti-neuritic 
vitamin is found in considerable quanti- 
ties in liver, lean pork, kidney and heart. 
For the home maker who is interested in 
a detailed list of the vitamin content of 
meats, this information is contained in 
the Department Circwar No. 84, “Vita- 
mins in food materials.” The organs also 
furnish proteins of high quality. Liver 
and hog’s stomach are particularly valu- 
able for their blood building properties. 


+ + 


Under certain dietary conditions meat 
may safeguard persons not only from 
pellagra but from beriberi, scurvy, rickets 
and anemia. Meat is correspondingly 
efficacious in the treatment that leads 
to a cure of these diseases. The fat meat 
used so much in the South, where pel- 
lagra runs rampant each year, is not in- 
cluded in this terminology of meat, since 
it is little more than fat and contains 
scarcely any lean meat. 

In order to interpret diet needs in 
terms of market meat the Bureau has 
collected information on the composition 
of typical market cuts. The first of 
these studies completed by the Bureau 
is an approximation of the composition 
of beef, which takes up the various 
wholesale cuts. This study classifies the 
different cuts as thin, medium, fat and 
very fat. It also lists the proportion of 


bone, fats, protein, ash and gives the fuel 
value per pound. 

The housewife can use this informa- 
tion, which is published in a Department 
Circular No. 389, to determine the per 
cent of protein to be found in the rela- 
tive food value of different cuts of beef. 
For instance, in comparing the medium 
chuck with the medium rib she would 
find that they offered comparable 
amounts of protein. But the rib, if all 
the fat were eaten, would furnish a 
greater number of calories. Chuck, 
flank, kidney, loin, neck, plate, bricket, 
rib, round, rump, shank and sides are all 
included in this study. 

The proximate composition of meat is 
a matter of interest to everyone who is 
concerned with the nutritive value and 
relative economy of the various cuts. It 
is of particular interest to doctors, hos- 
pital dietitians and others who are re- 
sponsible for the treatment of special 
diet cases, and to persons engaged in re- 
search of foods and nutrition, or in ani- 
mal production. The proximate compo- 
sition of beef is the first of this series 
of meat studies to be completed by the 
Bureau. This study is to be followed 
by a more detailed one of retail cuts of 
all types. 

+ © 

Ts utilization of meat is, after all, the 

chief interest of the home maker in 
this food product. One Bureau labora- 
tory is devoted exclusively to meat cook- 
ery and a special section of the food 
utilization staff devotes its entire time 
to studying general cooking methods and 
the palatability of meat as effected by a 
variety of production factors and differ- 
ent methods of cutting, handling or 
cooking. 

The study of the palatability of meat, 
which has been in operation for almost 
six years and is as yet incomplete, is a 
joint one of the Bureaus of Animal In- 
dustry, Agricultural Economics, and 
Home Economics, together with 25 State 
experiment stations, the National Live- 
stock and Meat Boards, and other live- 
stock and meat agencies. In that time 
1,000 ribs of beef, 2,400 legs of lamb, 500 
cuts of pork have been cooked and tested 
in the Bureau. 

The effects of age, sex, breeding, and 
ration on the quality and palatability of 
meat are the main factors being tested 
for in this study. The meat was pro- 
duced under experimental conditions at 
several Federal and 25 State agricultural 
experiment stations. In order to estab- 
lish a fair basis of comparison between 
such examples as yearlings and two-year 
olds, steers, and heifers, meat of pure- 
breds and that of scrubs or grades and 
grass-fed meat with grain, a standard 
method of cooking was evolved. Conse- 
quently all variations in the cooked meat 
are traceable to the single factor under 
investigation and not to differences in 
cooking. 

On the days that the meat is being 
tested, five experienced judges are assem- 
bled for the occasion. Most of the pala- 
tability tests have been run on roast 
meat but a beginning has been made on 
broiling, also. Each judge receives a 
sample of specified thickness from a 
definite muscle from which he records 
his description of the meat on a grading 
chart. The breaking strength of the 
meat is likewise determined in a me- 
chanical tenderness test. Quite a high 
correlation has been found between the 
average tenderness score given by the 
meat judges and that shown by the 
breaking strength. 

When these palatability tests have 
been completed they will furnish in- 
formation to. the housewife, to guide her 
in the selection and cooking of meats. 
They will also indicate to the breeder 
the best procedure to follow to get the 
finest quality meat from the standpoint 
of palatability. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Meats and Meat Products,” to appear 
in the issue of Sept. 11, Mrs. Rogers will continue her discussion of the scientific 
* research on meat conducted by the Bureau of Home Economics. 


Safeguarding State Funds 
Policies Adopted by New Mexico Treasurer 
By WARREN GRAHAM 


State Treasurer, State of New Mevico 


ITH $4,000,000 of the State’s money con- 
W stantly on deposit in State banks, a 

means to adequately safeguard these 
funds has been searched for and in my judg- 
ment found. 

To meet the financial crisis mm 1921, the 
State Legislature passed a law permitting 
State banks to be secured on State deposits 
by personal security bonds. This was an 
emergency law passed to meet the grave 
condition which threatened every bank in 
the State and which caused about 60 per 
cent of the banks to close their doors. 

In 1921 the banks could not afford to lose 
large depositors, such as the State of New 
Mexico, and remain open. We accepted per- 
sonal security bonds and as a result suffered 
a temporary loss of over $1,000,000, all of 
which represenved balances in banks, secured 
by personal security bonds. 

The State has collected all but $97,000 of 
the temporary loss, and this amount may 
never be collected. 

The big defect in personal security bonds 
rests in the fact that persons giving them 
are closely connected with the bank's affairs 
and their personal fortunes usually stand or 
fall with those of the bank involved. 

At the present time the money on deposit 


with State banks is secured either by cor- 
porate surety company depository bonds, 
bonds of the United States, Federal Land 
Bank bonds, or bonds of the State of New 
Mexico or its political subdivisions. 


The State Board of Finance is charged 
with designating the maximum deposit to be 
placed in any one bank. Any bank in the 
State, regardless of size, can qualify as a 
depository of State funds. 

In determining the amount of deposit to 
be placed in any bank the Board of Finance 
takes into consideration an equitable distri- 
bution of State funds among the several 
banks which wish to become depositories. 
The amount that any bank may receive, 
however, is limited at present by the Finance 
Board to 75 per cent of its capital and sur- 
plus. 

After this limit is placed by the State 
Board of Finance, the Treasury limits its de- 
posits to 90 per cent of the value of the 
securities pledged to protect the deposit. 

With the class of security limited to the 
above designated bonds, we feel that a 10 per 
cent margin is sufficient to cover depreciation 
in the bonds, which.in ordinary times is not 
very great. 

At the present time, we are revising this 
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MILLARD FILLMORE 


President of the United States 1850-1853 


“Our true mission is to teach by example and to 
show by our sugcess the blessings of self-govern- 
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Activities of California’s 


Personnel Agency + + + + 


Scope of Work Undertaken by Division in 
Effort to Provide State With Efficient Em- 
ployes Outlined by Director of Finance 


By ROLLAND A. VANDEGRIFT 


Director of Finance, State of California 


a sere determined the sort of personnel 
system a State wants and the central 

organization to administer it, the next 
task must be to determine in some detail the 
personnel program. In outlining California’s 
program I feel that it is one .of the most 
comprehensive and complete that has been 
undertaken by any populous jurisdiction in 
this or any other country. Briefly, it is as 
follows: 


First in importance in the program is the 
work of classification, for on this depends the 
intelligent handling of positions. This con- 
sists of ascertaining and recording the duties 
of all positions in both the classified and un- 
classified service, grouping these positions 
into classes, assigning descriptive titles, and 
preparing complete written specifications for 
each class. California does not, of course, 
claim any originality or unusual initiative in 
this undertaking; we believe, however, that 
we have gone farther than most public or 
private organizations in our attempts to 
make our classification complete for the 
whole service instead of limiting it to certain 
portions only. This classification work is not 
yet complete but we are pushing it with all 
possible dispatch. 


* ¢ 


Secondly comes the fixing of rates of pay 
as.a means of securing equal pay for equal 
work. This covers fixing standard rates of 
pay for each class of positions, including for 
most classes a minimum rate to be paid nor- 
mally on entrance to the service, a maximum 
rate beyond which no person holding the po- 
sition allocated to a particular class will be 
advanced, and intermediate rates to which 
officers and employes are advanced from time 
to time as they increase in usefulness due to 
the experience gained on the job until they 
reach the maximum. This procedure, too, is 
almost standard. 


Third is recruiting of pérsonnel. This in- 
cludes measuring the qualifications of those 
considered for employment in the 2,000 or so 
classes of positions occurring in the State 
service. My experience leads me to believe 
that on the whole our system of recruiting 
has been and remains quite elementary. As 
a matter of fact, our regular selective proc- 
esses have failed to operate for a number 
approaching one-third of the 10,500 positions 
in the classified service, and as Director of 
Finance I have been compelled to institutg 
informal measures to insure compliance with 
the requirements set forth in the written 
specifications for thousands of positions in 
the classified service and for almost as many 
in the unclassified service. It is our hope 
that within the next few months we can 
take steps to improve our recruiting and test- 
ing procedure. 

+ + 


Fourth comes the every-day work of filling 
positions as they become vacant in both the 
classified and unclassified service. This is a 
process which takes place, of course, in @very 
public or private organization. We think, 
however, that in California State service we 
are making some notable improvements. 


Fifth is-the handling of matters affecting 
employes in the service, including fixing 
hours of work, checking attendance, handling 
annual sick and special leaves of absence, 
measuring performance on the job, and ef- 
fecting transfers. In most of these matters 
our progress up to the last few weeks has 
been analogous to that of the small boy 
found fishing who, when asked how many 
fish he had caught, replied: “When I get 
this one and two more I'll have three.” We 
leave the matter of hours of work and at- 
tendance very I*rgely up to the department 
heads, with consequent diversity in stand- 
ards, regulations, and practices. The Legis- 
lature has decreed a vacation of 15 days re- 
gardless of working conditions in the various 
departments and occupations. As to sick 
leave, we have no law; the Division of Per- 
sonnel and Organization and the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission have taken it upon them- 
selves to adopt regulations which, in the past, 
have been honored more in the breach than 
in the observance. 


Our past practices with regard to transfers 
disturbs me both as a citizen and a tax- 
payer and as the principal financial officer 
of the State. In all these matters we have 
plans for improvement which, in the next 
year, we hope to translate into realities. 


As to one important matter we are out in 
front; we are measuring more thoroughly 
and more completely performance on the job 
than any other large employer with whose 
activities I am acquainted. After we have 
made our appraisals we are using the results 
as a basis for administrative action to a de- 
gree which I think is unparalleled in any 
large public or private organization. Our 
measurements of performance are far from 
perfect—but a step in the right direction. 


The sixth consideration is the handling in 
effective fashion the various types of separa- 
tions from service. I have already pointed 
out that in my judgment our procedure as to 
removals leaves a good deal to be desired. 
We shall have to do more to protect efficient, 


— jor 
percentage downward to more fully protect 
the State’s deposits, which have not suffered 
a penny loss since the new policy took effect 
after the crash of 1921 and 1922. 


Under the law, we require a 30-day can- 
cellation notice before security depository 
bonds may be canceled out. Upon receipt of 
such notice, we immediately draw out of the 
bank, on which such notice has been given, 
one-third of the fungs deposited. We then 
wait a week and draw out another third, and 
the following week we draw out the balance. 

This method gives the last draft plenty of 
time to clear before the depository bonds are 
canceled and insures the State against pos- 
sible loss, 


+ *¢ 

While we do not anticipate that any banks 
will close, we feel it our duty to take every 
precaution to protect the State’s money and 
prevent another temporary loss such as oc- 
curred in 1921. 


competent employes and to ~vithdraw the * 
protection now inherent in our procedure for 
incompetent and inefficient employes. We 
have succeeded better with reductions and 
promotions. Like otMer large employers we 
are unable to get our department heads and 
their principal dssistants to take advantage 
of their opportunity to reject during the pro- 
bation period those new employes whose per- 
formance .is hot up to reasonable standards. 


+ . 


At the last session of the Legislature a re- 
tirement system was adopted; we are hopeful 
that within a short time after it becomes ef- 
fective, Jan. 1, next, we shall be able to bring 
about the retirement of perhaps 200 officers 
and employes who, after long years of faith- 
ful and efficient service, can be given the sur- 
cease from arduous duties which they have 
earned. 


The seventh item of work to consider is 
installing a system of personnel records and 
statistics. As a governmental research spe- 
cialist and statistician, and as Director of 
Finance, I feel keenly the need of much more 
complete and adequate ‘information regard- 
ing the personnel of California than I have 
been able to obtain. Not only the responsi- 
ble administration, but any citizen as well as 
the Legislature, the Governor, the directors 
of various departments, and the general 
body of State personnel ought to be able to 
learn quickly and accurately the size of the 
service, the amount of the pay roll, the num- 
ber and causes of additions to and separa- 
tions from the service, the number and kinds 
of employes of various kinds in each depart- 
ment and smaller unit, and a multitude of 
other personnel facts of significance. One of 
our early tasks must be the installation of a 


“system of personnel records and statistics 


which will provide the information essential 
as a basis for administrative action and for 
providing State officers and citizens with the 
information they often request. 


The eighth and last duty of the Division 
of Personnel and Organization I shall con- 
sider is that of assisting department and in- 
stitution officers to handle their work with 
better and smaller personnel. This, of course, 
is primarily a problem for the department 
and institution officers themselves. They al- 
ready, however, have done their best without 
exhausting the possibilities for improvement. 
Some central agency familiar with the prin- 
ciples and practices of good organization is 
needed to furnish stimulation by making 
suggestions, by pointing out ways and means, 
and by helping to make adjustments when 
personalities are involved. As the name 
would imply, the Division of Personnel and 
Organization is the State’s formal agency for 
making organization and procedure studies, 
though the budget staff also gives continuous 
attention to this problem. In the next two 
years it is our intention to make more nu- 
merous and more intensive organization 
Studies than in the past in order to reduce 
and improve the personnel. 


+ + 


Mr. Vandegrift will conclude his dis- 
cussion of problems in the field of per- 
sonal administration in the issue of 
Sept. 11. 


Defee tive Teeth 
as Cause of 
Neuritis 


By 
Dr. C. J. Hollister 
Chief, Dental Section, De- 
partment of Health, Com- 
monwealth of = Pennsyl- 
varita 


7 teeth are our best friends. At least 
they want to be classified as such. But 

friendship is a mutual affair. It cannot 
thrive on one-sidedness. For this reason a 
deliberate neglect of proper mouth hygiene 
frequently hits back with similar force, some- 
times manifesting itself in such painful con- 
ditions as arthritis and neuritis. 


Anyone who has been a victim of either of 
these diseases will appreciate the great and 
painful price paid for them if they were di- 
rectly attributable to the lack of mouth care. 
Of course, there are many causes for these 
maladies, some of them being entirely be- 
yond the control of the victim. But the point 
being emphasized now is that proper care of 
the mouth, both personal and on the part of 
the dentist, can remove a frequent cause of 
these afflictions. It is little enough *o ask of 
anyone to bestow daily care and attention 
upon the mouth. Protection against painful, 
maiming and killing diseases by way of teeth 
and gums, certainly should be a sufficient in- 
centive for everyone to behave properly with 
respect to his teeth. 

In this connection, it is only fair to say 
that because of a disregard of dental care on 
the part of the large majority of persons, 
physical and disability directly traceable to 
mouth and teeth infection is exceedingly 
general; perhaps representing more distress 
in the aggregate than from any other one 
single cause. 

The time to get after matters of this kind 
is before they exist. If one waits too long it 
may become necessary to pull a tooth be- 
cause it is abscessed. And one should not 
forget that teeth lost are lost friends. 


Speaking generally, there is no good reason 
why persons should be compelled to sacrifice 
teeth to protect their health. Teeth were 
designed to last a lifetime. And while mod- 
ern living and soft foods place a great bur- 
den upon the mouth, real care and periodic 
dental attention will in the majority of in- 
stances equai matters. 

There are too many easy ways of contract- 
ing infections and diseases without deliber- 
ately adding those associated with an in- 
fected mouth and bad teeth. In so far as 
possible. one owes it to himself decidedly to 
avoid them. 





